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lows: “I think that he (Doolittle) will admit 

that we queen-breeders have greater facilities 
for learning facts in regard to our specialty than has 
the bee-keeper who raises honey.”” After reading 
the above, and then reading my report in the Jan. 
No., friend Doolittle was almost inclined to laugh, 
because he says, “ Facts would show that Doolittle 
raised four times as many queens before Hutchin- 
son ever went into the business as friend H. has 
in all his life.’’ 

I have kept bees four years, and have reared 700 
queens; and if you, friend D., reared 2600 in the 8 
years previous to my commencing the business, you 
must either have destroyed a good many queens, or 
else, considering that you did not advertise queens 
for sale, you must have disposed of a goodly num- 
ber. AS your average number of stocks each year 
has been 48, you certainly would not use 359 queens 
each year in your own apiary. Buteven if you did 
“raise four times as many queens,” to be candid 
about the matter, did you, for three seasons, as I 
have done, make a specialty of rearing queens late 
in the season, feeding the bees when no honey was 
coming in, having the cells built in full, strong col- 
onies, giving the young queens to full colonies so 
that they could lay a spell before cold weather set 
in, and then let these late-reared queens have a fair 
chance the next season? If you have done so, and 
found them to be inferior, I can only say that my 
experience does not agree with yours. I am thank- 
ful, friend D., that you are going into the queen bus- 
iness, because we can, some of us at least, have an 
opportunity of testing your ‘‘ natural,” ‘“summer- 
bred”? queens for ourselves. 

You say, friend D., that my illustrations about not 
following nature do not touch the point. I am 
aware that the illustrations given are not exactly 
parallel cases, neither were they intended as such; 
they were given merely to show that better results 
are sometimes obtained by not letting Nature have 
her own way. Of course, the illustration would have 
been better had I chosen parallel cases, and I thank 
you for calling my attention to it, and I also feel 


t my article on late queen-rearing I wrote as fol- 
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under obligations to you for so neatly remodeling 
one or two of my illustrations until they were paral- 
lel cases. I have reference to what you said in re- 
gard to rearing chickens, lambs, colts, etc., late in 
the season. Not having very much experience in 
rearing fowls, or stock, either in season or out, I 
wrote to about a dozen breeders of poultry, sheep, 
and horses, asking them whether it made any differ- 
ence in regard to the health, strength, size, vitality, 
or future usefulness of a fowl, sheep, or horse, as 
the case might be, if it was reared late in the season, 
instead of at the usual time. Most of them, think- 
ing that I wished to go into the business, wrote long 
letters, giving some exceilent advice. Their replies 
were somewhat conflicting, and all of them were 
conditional. One breeder said: ‘*' Stimulate your 
fowls, and get them to laying and rearing chicks as 
early in the season as possible; ecarly-hatched chicks 
are much the best.’’ Another breeder said: “ Some 
varieties are benefited by a late hatch, but not later 
than September, unless you can give them special 
eare.”” Still another said: “It is not so much thata 
bird is hatched out of season; more depends upon 
the care that it receives.” One sheep-breeder said: 
“T do not know the entire object of your question, 
or I might answer it in one word, no.’”’ Another 
breeder said: ‘*‘ Lambs dropped in the fall are not 
weaker than those of spring; but, as a rule, to the 
contrary, a8 the exercise of the dam at this time of 
the year in quest of her food naturally gives 
strength to the lamb at birth.’’ Another said: 
“Care and conveniences may effect all the advan- 
tages of either time.’’ Still another said: “I should 
greatly prefer spring lambs, as it seems more natu- 
ral for them on grass; but should lambs be dropped 
in the fall, and you can give them proper care, I do 
not think it would hurt their usefulness as breeders.”’ 
I have, as yet, failed to elicit any response from 
horsemen. Of course, I can not give even extracts 
from all of the letters that I received, but the idea 
that most of the writers tried to convey was, that 
the season of the year when a creature is brought 
into existence is of less importance than the care 
that it receives; that is, as regards its * health, 
strength, size, vitality, or future usefulness.” 

Are you not just a trifle sarcastic, friend D., when 
you ask me to rear queens in mid-winter? You 
know I have never claimed that good queens could 
be reared at any time of the year. You claim that 
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good queens can not be reared after about Aug. 
20th, while I claim that, by proper care, they can be 
reared nearly if not quite two months later, or as 
long aS warm weather lasts. Nevertheless, as an 
experiment, I would try rearing some in the winter, 
if they could be fertilized. You seem to think, 
friend D., that if I had my choice I would prefer, for 
my own use, queens reared in June and July. <Ac- 
cording to theory, 1 should choose the summer-bred 
queens; but, as I go to choose, these facts stare me 
in the face: Each spring, for the three past years, 
one-half of my stocks have been ** mothered”’ by 
these late-reared queens, and they have done fully 
as well as the ones that had queens reared in June 
and July. Perhaps you will say that all of my 
queens may be “ poor sticks;’’ well, perhaps they 
are; but if such is the case, why do I obtain, on an 
average, more honey per colony than my neighbors, 
and rear on an average 20 queens per colony in the 
bargain? 

But why, friend D., @o you use the words ** for my 
own use,”’ and then put them in italics too? Do you 
mean to insinuate that I would rear queens to sell 
that I would not keep for my own use? If you do, 
let me say (although I know it sounds like advertis- 
ing in the reading columus, but I can not help it), 
that I have never knowingly sold a queen that I 
would not keep for my own use. No, friend D., lam 
not like the breeders of whom you bought some dol- 
lar queens, who would like to rear the queens for 
you, when he reared his own. I do not rear queens 
one way for the * little bugs,’’ and another way for 
myself and the * big bugs,” for fear the ** big bugs” 
might ‘tell,’ if [sent them poor queens, and thus 
spoil my reputation. If a queen-breeder should 
write to me, friend D., as that one did to you, I 
would have nothing to do with him, and I should be 
strongly tempted to give his name to the public as 
a fraud and swindler. W. Z., HUTCHINSON. 

Rogersville, Genesee Co., Mich. 

I fear, my friends, we are getting into al- 
most too much of an argument on this ques- 
tion; but as a healthtul, wholesome, and 
friendly rivalry may be productive of good, 
[have thought best to let it goon. Shall we 
not drop it right here, and let the queens 
themselves, reared by both our friends, do 
the talking? Quite a lot of us want Doolit- 
tle queens, and we are going to report fully 
in regard tothem, as we alsoshall in regard to 
those reared by friend H. and other breeders. 

ee 00 me 


WHAT SHALL THE FRIENDS DO TO) 


START AGAIN, WHO HAVE LOST 
ALL THEIR BEES? 





ALSO, WHAT SHALL BE DONE WITT TILE 
HONEY, HIVES, AND EMPTY COMBS? 





LTHOUGH I answered these questions 

in our Feb. No., it seems I was not 

pe sufficiently explicit. I am grateful 
for the confidence you have expressed in 
coming to me, and for the willingness with 
which you send me money ; but 1 think you 
can do better by not intrusting it all into my 
hands, and it is because of this I write. If 
you have any bees left at all, build up, by 
the directions I have given you in the A B C, 
and get bees in yourempty hives and combs. 
Close your hives up so you are sure no rob- 
bers can get in at the honey, and they can 








generally be left safely on their summer 
stands, until about the usual swarming 
time. Clean out the hives, brush off the 
dead bees, and when you put the combs back, 
spread them a little apart so they do not 
touch each other, and then look at them oc- 
casionally until they are used. 

Do not fuss much with soiled combs, or 
those containing dead bees. Just set them, 
one ata time, in the center of a strong col- 
ony, in May or June, and the bees will fix 
up the worst eomb you ever saw, so quickly 
you will hardly know how it is done. 

If you can get bees on all the combs a 
month earlier, it will be better; but there is 
no need of losing any combs by the moth, if 
you keep a little lookout for them. If the 
combs can hang a couple of inches apart, 
they will be less liable to injury. You can 
generally effect this by removing all division- 
boards, and spreading the combs out. 


WILL A LB. OF BEES, AND A QUEEN, 
BUILD UP TO A GOOD COLONY WITH- 
OUT ANY BROOD, IF PUT ON EMPTY 
COMB, SAY IN APRIL, MAY, OR 
JUNE? 

This is a question that has been asked a 
great many times; but to be frank, I do not 
know that I ever tried it. 1f the bees are 
young Italians, I should have no fear but 
that they would, but very much would de- 
pend upon who had the care of them. A 
friend in Michigan with hives of empty 
combs, once built a single colony up so as to 
make 30 of it in a single season. On the 
other hand, a neighbor's boy once bought a 
fair-sized nucleus of us, early in the season, 
and failed to build them up so as to winter, 
during the whole season. I can not tell 
what you can do. A pound of bees in our 
hands, in the month of April, would make a 
most rousing colony before the season was 
over, and I am quite sure we could make 
three or four colonies of itif wechose. Ifyou 
wish, I will sell you the queen and bees, but 
I do not like to.say what you can do with 
them. If you can give them a frame of 
brood, or even one only partly filled, it will 
be a great help to them and the queen. If 
you have not this to give, they should, if 
they do fairly, soon have it by their own 
work. 


| COST OF A LB. OF BEES; AND, WILL IT 


PAY TO BUY THEM? 

As you will see by our April price list, 1 1b. 
of Italians is worth, in April, $2.00; in May, 
$1.50; in June, $1.25, and in July, $1.00. If 
you can buy common bees in box hives, or 
any other kind for $5.00 or $6.00, perhaps 
you had better buy them, and buy Italian 
queens to put with the bees. I bought nat- 
ural swarms of bees last season, that weighed 
six lbs., and at these prices the bees alone 
were worth, in July, $6.00. Now, if you all 
insist on coming to me, I shall have to buy 
bees to fill this enormous demand. Some- 
body will have to pay the express charges 
here, and another charge back to you, where- 
as if you would buy them directly of the pro- 
ducer, but one charge would have to be paid, 
and but one.risk to run. Again, if we put 
a lb. of bees in a hive and let them fly a week, 
they will, at the end of that time, have gone 
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down to probably % of a poundor less. There 
is a loss every time they are handled, and 
more especially is it the case with old bees. 
A new swarm will often lose nearly a half 
in weight in the first ten days. 

Send to the nearest person who advertises 
bees by the pound. Get some good prolific 
queens, either black or hybrid, if you can 
not get Italian, and just bend all your en- 
crgies toward making them increase and 
multiply. If you are short of funds, use hy- 
brids; feed whenever there is a dearth of 
pasturage, and next winter get ready to try 
wintering again, on a few strong colonies 
well fixed up, for just such another winter 
as we have just had. 

— _ > «Qe Gm ——s 
THE CYPRIAN BEE. 





SOMETHING FROM MR. LANGSTROTH IN REGARD TO 
THE MATTER. 





A T last we have ample means for judging of the 
LN temper of this bee, as shown in their native 
=< island, where no questions can be raised as to 
their absolute freedom from mixture with other va- 
rieties. In a private letter to me, Prof. Cook, of 
Lansing, says of Mr. Frank Benton, who has done 
this good work for us, ** He is scientific in his meth- 
ods and habits, very earnest and enthusiastic, and 
honest to the core.’’ Writing out of his large expe- 
rience with them, in a season so unfavorable for 
honey-gathering that, if they possessed any unman- 
ageable irritability it could not fail to show itself, 
Mr. Benton gives them the palm, even over Italian 
bees, for easy control in all necessary manipulations. 

Two years ago Mr. Muth, of Cincinnati, after 
weighing all that our German friends had to say 
about them, agreed with me in doubting whether 
their decided merits in most respects were not more 
than counterbalanced by excessive irritability. Mr. 
Benton’s explanation of the simple methods by 
which they may be kept peaceable has dissipated 
these apprehensions,* and Iam strongly inclined to 
think that we have been fortunate enough to secure 
a strain of bees which unites the best qualities of 
both the blacks and Italians. After a large expe- 
rience for many years with the last-named races, I 
came to the following conclusions: — 

(1) Wherelate forage is scarce, the Italians stop breed- 
ing much earlier than the blacks. 

In Oxford, where, after the second crop of red 
clover fails, bees usually gather less honey than they 
consume, the Italians, unless artificially stimulated, 
raise so little late brood that they go into winter- 
quarters with too few young bees. Under the same 
conditions, the blacks breed quite late in the fall, 
rarely ceasing until after severe frosts, and often 
persisting in it when they have not honey enough to 
last them for more than a few weeks. Now, the ev- 
idence is quite conclusive that the Cyprians, like the 
blacks, are strongly given to late breeding. 

(2) The Italians, unless stimulated by judicious feed- 
ing, do not resume breeding as early as the blacks. 

In Greenfield, Mass. (see p. 339, 8d ed. of my work 
on the hive and honey-bee), where I had only blacks, 
the December of 1846 was extremely cold. Jan., 
1347, was the coldest January on record, in that lati- 





*It may be well to caution those who Lg,’ bees very near to 

public highways, to be careful to observe Mr. B.’s directions; 

und if they have had but little experience with bees it may be as 
My to let them alone, rather than run the risk of rousing them 
o fury. 





tude, for more than fifty years. Once the tempera- 
ture was 30° below zero, F., and there were two days 
when the wind blew a strong gale, the mercury get- 
ting but once as high as 6° below zero. From the7th 
to the 14th the mercury was, one-half of the time, 
below zero, and only once as high as 10° above —the 
wind blowing an almost continuous gale. Early in 
the forenoon of the l4th, the mercury was 10%° be- 
low zero. Later in the day it moderated enough for 
me to examine three strong stocks, in the central 
combs of all of which I found eggs and uncapped 
brood, and in one of the stocks a little capped brood. 
On the 30th of that month the central comb of one of 
these colonies was found to be almost full of sealed 
brood, nearly mature. My experience with black 
bees led me to expect breeding to begin in good 
stocks about the Ist of Jan., and sometimes a little 
earlier. 

In my Italian apiary at Oxford, where the mean of 
the winter is very little lower than the mean of 
March in Greenfield, I seldom failed to get an oppor . 
tunity of overlooking my stocks some time in Feb- 
ruary, and rarely found much brood in that month, 
even in the strongest; while in most of them, laying 
had not even begun.* The present winter here, 
though unusually cold, does not compare for severi- 
ty with that of 1847 in Greenfield, and there have 
been three thaws causing the resumption of naviga- 
tion on the Ohio River. Two of my neighbors, the 
Messrs. McCord, examined, on the llth of this 
month, a large number of stocks, some of which 
were very strong, and in only two was brood in any 
stage noticed. While it is very true that a small col- 
ony of Italians, when breeding fairly begins in the 
spring, will, as a rule, rapidly outstrip a black one of 
equal strength, is it not equally true that what is 
ealled “spring dwindling’’ among Italians may in 
many cases be attributed to the above-mentioned 
causes? In localities where the main honey harvest 
is over on or before the middle of July, early breed- 
ing is essential to success, and with Italian bees, ar- 
tificial stimulus must ordinarily be used to induce it. 
Some of the readers of GLEANINGS may remember 
my experiments in this line two years ago, inter- 
rupted by the return of my old malady. 

Thus far, all the experiments with Cyprians, which 
have come to my knowledge, show that in their pro- 
pensity for both late and early breeding, they re- 
semble, even if they do not surpass, the blacks. In 
the A. B. J., Feb. 2, 1881, Melville Hayes, of Wilming- 
ton, Ohio, writes, under date of Jan. 3d, of his Pales- 
tine bees: “To-day I opened the hives and found 
brood in all stages from the egg up, in six frames.”’ 
I presume that the Holy-Land bees will be found to 
resemble very closely the Cyprians. In this connec- 
tion, I will mention the curious fact, that, some 
years before the Egyptian bees were introduced into 
Europe, many of the workers of one of my Italian 
queens had the peculiar crescent-like markings of 
the Cyprian, Palestine, and Egyptian bees. After 
importing the Egyptian bees, I could easily agree 
with Vogel, that the Italian is a cross between this 
bee and the black. Mr. Woodbury’s hard experience 
with the Egyptian bee in England may easily be ac- 
counted for by supposing him to have attempted to 
handle them just as he did the Italians. 


*I have repeatedly noticed that, a day or two after examining 
colonies, either in the fall or spring, which had no brood in an 
stage, their queens would begin to lay, the disturbance which 
caused the bees to forse themselves with honey having the same 
effect as the stimulus of food. Where colonies are well provis- 
pawns occasional examinations might do almost as well as feed- 

ng. 
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(3) The Italians are much more inclined to build 
drone comb than the blacks. 

When forage is abundant, if an empty frame was 
placed between two full ones, my experience with 
the blacks led me to expect them to fill it with work- 
ercomb; and if their queen was one of the current 
year, I could count upon this with almost absolute 
certainty; while, under the same conditions with 
Italians, drone comb was the rule and worker tne 
rare exception. The Italians, instead of filling the 
empty frame, often occupy the vacant space by 
bulging out the other combs; and if the honey in 
them was capped over. they would sometimes build 
another tier of cells right upon the cappings of the 
old combs! Time would fail me to describe my va- 
rious experiences in trying, when forage was abun- 
dant, to induce Italian stocks to build worker comb; 
and it was only by a very free use of the extractor 
that, toward the close of my career as an active 
apiarian, I was able to secure—what cost me no 
trouble with the blacks—a suflicient supply of work- 
er comb. By the use of comb foundation we are 
now much better able to remedy this defect in 
Italians. 

Having now mentioned some of the points in 
which the blacks are manifestly superior to the 
Italians, and reserving others for future discussion, 
it must be evident that the Italians must have some 
extraordinary advantages, to give them the prefer- 
ence among our leading bee-keepers. These I pro- 
pose also to notice in another article. 

From all that I can learn of them, the Cyprians 
seem to have in high perfection some of the very 
best qualities of the blacks and Italians; and unless 
Mr. Benton can find some thing still better for us in 
Asia we may well congratulate ourselves on its in- 
troduction in undoubted purity into this country. 
All honor to Mr. D. A. Jones, of Beeton, Canada, 
whose extraordinary energy and experience in the 
management of bees, and large expenditures, have 
done so much, and promise to do so much more, to 
secure for Europe and Amcrica the best race of 
bees, or the best cross between different races, that 
the world can give us! Without Mr. Jones, Mr. Ben- 
ton might have longed in vain for such golden op- 
portunities; and we should be still groping in the 
dark, as we have been for so many years, talking 
and planning ** how to do it,” but still ever so much 
further off than we now are from the desired goal. 

The Holy-Land bees procured by Mr. Jones’ per- 
sonal visit to Palestine will probably be found to 
have the same good traits with the Cyprians, and to 
be much nearer allied to them in size and disposi- 
tion than to the Egyptian (Apis fasciata.) Mr. Jones 
himself gives them the preference, and it may be 
that our most velued bees shall come to us from 
that promised land, flowing in milk and honey! As 
the Italians are doubtless a cross, there is not much 
to be expected by mixing their blood with the new- 
comers. 

For the present, I will close by urging great caution 
on both buyers and sellers. It is weli known that 
tested Italian queens have been advertised, not only 
by parties having insufficient experience in queen- 
breeding, and without adequate arrangements for 
keeping them pure, but from those who have bred 
from very poor bybrids.* Reliable breeders will find 
it muck to their advantage to inform the public 
from whom they procured their original stock, and 


*A mere tinge of yellow has often been made to give golden 
¢ to some very black transactions. 














why they can safely guarantee the purity of the 
queens they offer for sale. If these precautions are 
not attended to from the start, we must expect to 
have “ confusion worse confounded”’ by an ever-in- 
creasing medley of bustardized bees. 

Oxford, O., March, 1881. L. L. LANGSTROTH. 














POLLEN AND DYSENTERY. 


NEIGHBOR H. has some bees a few miles inthe 
country, which gathered such quantities of pollen 
that he had whole combs fitled with it. Some of 
these combs were put in good colonies, to enable 
them to raise brood inthe winter. All these bees are 
so badly affected that H. says he will never more put 
in pvlien until we have spring weather. 


CYPRIAN AND HOLY-LAND QUEENS. 


AS it is just as easy to raise Cyprian and Holy- 
Land bees as any other, I believe the general ten- 
dency is to offer them at the same prices as Italians. 
As the difference is soslight between them and the 
italians, of course it will be impossible to tell those 
crossed with Italians from those that are not. We 
shail, therefore, have to call those pure that show no 
traces of black blood, unless kept in an apiary by 
themselves, as neighbor H. has them. 


ONE-POUND HONEY-TUMBLERS. 


PLEASE do not scold, friends, when I make a mis- 
take in my intentionsof doing youafavor. You see, 
I found some very nice glass tumblers that I could 
buy for only 28c. per doz., and [ found we could 
make tin tops for them at about a cent apiece, so [ 
advertised honey-tumblers at the very low price 
mentioned in Feb. No. When the tumblers came, it 
was found no twoof them were exactly of a size, and 
so we were obliged to have them all sent here, un- 
pack, fit the covers, box them up again, and re-ship. 
This has made it necessary to advance the price to 
$3.00 per box of 6 doz., to cover expenses, 


HONEY-LABELS. 


PERHAPS more than one of you have remarked 
that our labels on cans of honey do not begin to 
compare with those on other canned goods. In view 
of this, I have had some large labels made by a label 
maker, for canning establishments, and, to my sur- 
prise, | find that a label 4%x12 (large enough to go 
clear around a 2-lb. can), printed in five bright showy 
colors, can be had for only 25c. per 100. Of course, 
at this price the address and source of the honey is 
left blank; but we can print this in for 25c. more, 
per bundred; 75c. more for 500, or $1.00 more for a 
thousand. If wanted by mail, the postage will be 3c. 
per 100. These labels are just the thing tor any kind 
of tin pails or cans, but might be objected to for 
glass, because they cover almost the whole of the 
ean or jar. Samples of these new labels will be mail- 
ed free on application. 





FOUNDATION MADE FROM RUBBER INSTEAD OF 
PLASTER PLATES. 


We have been hard at work on the problem, for 
the past month, and have succeeded in making plates 
of pure elastic rubber, that will make fdn. better, 
and even faster, than plaster plates, while the intro- 
duction ot any foreign substance does not injure 
them in the least. Nothing seems to bein the way 
of making fdn. right in the wired frames, although 
we have not done this as yet. The sheets turned out 
are perfectly trimmed the size of the rubber plates 
used. A pair of plates to make fdn. to perfectly fill 
an L. frame (844x175) will at present cost $5.00, and 
other sizes in proportion. If mounted and hinged, 
ready for work, the price will be $7.00: the whole ap- 
paratus, including wax boiler and fountain, as per- 
fect as we are now able to make them, will be $15.00. 
You can now have them to make any kind of fdn. 
you choose, by sending us a aptgg sheet. A metal 
plate has to be made, to work the rubber on, and as 
this metal plate has to be a perfect copy of the wax 
sheet, this is where the expense comesin. By ap- 
plying pressure, the wax can be nearly all forced 
out so as to leave only a net work of walls. The 
suggestion of using soft rubber came, I believe, first 
from Mr. Gray. We have not, as yet, made plates 
larger than about 4x6 inches. We may be able to 
make the price lower. after a while, but so far it 
has cost quite a little money out, in the experiments. 
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TRIGONA, OR BRAZILIAN STINGLESS 
HONEY-BEES. 





\ § the stingless honey-bees are causing some 
iA\ excitement in America just now, by Mr. W. 
8. Hawley, of Rochester, N. Y., trying to form 
a“ Stingless-Bee Association,” and to get hold of ten 
dollars from bee-keepers, and as he states he never 
heard of these stingless bees until lately, Isend you 
an account of my stingless bees, as they are the only 
ones that ever arrived in England alive. 

These bees came to England in a hollow piece of 


ad mee) 


logwood, from Honduras; and when being unloaded | 


at Manchester, on Saturday, July 17th, 1869, the nest 
fell out of the hole on to the ground, and was carried 
into an office and placed on the desk. When they 
came to the office on the Monday morning following, 
the desk was found covered with the bees (but at 
first they were thought to be ants.) The gentleman 
in whose office they had been placed, being a scien- 
tific man, placed the bees and their nest in a box 


which he covered with glass, and knowing that I | 


took such a great interest in bees, brought them out 
to me at Newton Heath. 

As [had never seen any of these Trigona bees be- 
fore, I sent some of the live bees, with a piece of the 
brood comb in which young bees were just being 
hatched, also a section of the nest containing honey- 
pots filled with pollen, ete., to the late Mr. Frederick 
Smith, of the British Museum, late President of the 
Entomological Society, and one of the Vice-Pres- 
idents of the British Bee-Keepers’ Association, he 
being one of the greatest authorities we had in Great 
Britain on hymenopterous insects. Mr. Smith kind- 
ly wrote to me, saying, “ The bees sent are the Bra- 
zilian honey-bees belonging to the genera Trigona; 
they being exotic, I do not imagine it will be possi- 
ble to propagate them here. They do not construct 
honey-cells, but honey-pots; as you have the brood, 
the most important thing you can attend to is to se- 
cure the queen. Ionce obtained one from a brood 
sent from Brazilin spirit. I can not find that your 
bees are a described species, as it is not in the Brit- 
ish Museum. You will have ascertained that these 
bees are the stingless bees of South America; they 
are found also in India and the Islands of the East- 
ern Archipelago.”’ 

The nest of the Trigona is nearly the color of log- 
wood, with a smooth, hard, outside casing, in shape 
the same as the size of hole in the logwood, which 
measured 84 inches long, and 5 inches wide, and 
about 1% in. in diameter; each of them nearly round, 
but joined together. The nest and insects weighed 
114 0z., and the pots are filled with pollen and honey, 
which is of greenish color,—thin, and tastes sour, or 
like fermented honey. The brood combs contained 
brood in all stages of development. 

On August 17th, the thermometer went up to 98 
degrees in the sun, and the Trigona were very busy 
flying about in the box, so I placed it in the garden 
and allowed a number of the bees to fly out; but I 
did not see any of the bees return to the box, so I 
concluded they must have lost their queen, other- 
wise they would not have deserted her; and this af- 
terward proved to be the fact. 

As the brood combs when brought to me contained 
eggs and brood in all stages of development, the 
queen must have been in the nest within a day or 
two from that time, so I think she must have got 
lost when the nest fell out upon the ground, or 
that she swarmed with the bees when left on the 


office-desk, and got lost. So the bees gradually died 
away; but I think I could have kept them ina warm 
room over the winter if they had not lost their 
queen. 
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It was very amusing to watch tiese beautiful 
active Lilliputians, as they were constantly brush- 
ing themselves and smoothing the hairs on their 
body with their hind feet, and sometimes with four 

| feet at once, holding on with the two fore feet. I 
have no doubt they thought themselves great dan- 
dies, being so very particular about their dress. At 
night they all returned into their nest. These Tri- 
gona were nearly shining black, less than 3-16 of an 
inch long, with wings of rainbow colors longer than 
the abdomen. I have had a number of them dissect. 
ed and mounted for the microscope. 

These were the only Trigona, or stingless bees, 
that ever arrived in England alive; the late Mr. 

| Woodbury tried to import these bees into this coun- 
try, and a nest was sent to him from Australia, 
which is now in the British Museum. The brood 
was fed with honey and water, but they all died be- 
fore they arrived in England. WILLIAM CARR. 

Newton Heath Apiary, Near Manchester, Eng. 

(To be Continued.) 
| FRIEND CARPENTER’S IMPROVEMENT 
ON THE PEET CAGE. 
| RECEIVED the Peet cage all right; very much 
| H obiiged for the same. After hooking the Peet 
|= cage over I went to work and made a cage for 
| which I will send you a model for your inspection. 
|I have added a quill for water. If it becomes 
| necessary touse water in the cage, put the water in 
the quill with an oiler, then take an apple or a pota- 
to, cut in slices 4 inch thick; push the quill in one 
of these slices till the quill goes clear through. This 
makes the stopper. Take a wire the size of those that 
are at each corner of the cage to fasten the cage to 
the comb. Take alike wire and punch a hole inthe 
stopper of the quill; this will let the water out just 
as fast as the bees lick it off the stopper. You can 
put 3or 4 quills of water right in the cage with the 
bees, by running a wire over or across the cage 
overthe quills to keep them in place. Asthe ventila- 
tors are open on both ends, it don’t make any differ- 
ence in what position the cage is; they can get air. 
Itis not very apt to have both ends shut at the 
same time in the mail pockets. 

I have also made a half-inch hole in the tin slide to 
put the bees in at, by raising the slide till the hole 
just comes above the candy-box. 

Well, friend Root, if you can improve it any after 
looking it over, just tell us how to do it. We won't 
grumble a bit, but thank you for so doing. I think 
there is still room for improvement; but I can’t just 
see it now; but just as soon asI see thatit can be 
improved, I willsend you a model. 

H. F. CARPENTER. 

Polo, Ogle Co., Ill, March 1, 1881. 

Friend Carpenter has given us one idea in 
the above, that is so simple I almost feel 
ashamed to think I never thought of it. 
It is the use of a quill for a water-bottle. 
I have often wished for some thing as 
substantial as tin, and as clean and trans- 
parent as glass, but supposed it out of 
the question. I would suggest taking 
large quills, and cutting them off so as to 
have both ends closed. Now take off just 
the point of the quill, draw out the silk, and 
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you have a bottle complete, that can be filled 
on our plan with the oil-can, which will al- 
ways keep the water pure and sweet, and 
will never leak, although it lets the bees sip 
at their pleasure. Two quills, pointing in 
different directions, will make the water al- 
ways accessible. 

Now, friend C. has another very ingenious 
idea, and I opine it will be of great value for 
other purposes bésides making queen-cages 
or boxes. ngs em you have a block 13x24x5, 
for this is the dimensions of the one he sends. 
Well, we will first make the block in two 
—— by making two saw-cuts on the dotted 
ines as follows:— 














wiht 
BLOCK OF WOOD FOR QUEEN-CAGE, 


After A is removed, place b on the saw, 
and cut out the center so as to leave D. 
Place A and D together again, and nail with 
slim wire nails; now dress off, and you will 
have C, as shown below. 








CASE FOR THE CAGE. BLOCK FOR CAGE. 

If B does not slide nicely into C, dress it a 
little until it will. Now by boring a large 
hole near each end of B, with one of our ex- 
pansive bits, and cutting out the wood be- 
tween, we have a nice little sliding box for a 
queen-cage, or other purpose. ‘To make a 
queen-cage of it, friend C., with suitable cut- 
ter-heads, cuts shallow grooves on each one 
of its four faces, as below. 


a 
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CAGE COMPLETE, READY FOR THE CASE. 


Wire cloth is tacked on one of the faces, 
and the tin slide on the other, as given last 
month, and the narrow slits have a ventilat- 
ing hole run in withasaw. This last slot 
will also hold a quill for water, on each side. 
To hold the cage up against the brood comb, 
wires are put in that lie in the side grooves, 
when the cage is pushed into the case. This 
makes a very strong, safe shipping-cage, and 
is also very 7“ to open and close; in fact, 
much easier than the form we gave last 
month, although it is somewhat more expen- 
sive; yet where a great quantity are mace 
by machinery, I think they can be sold at 
the usual prices. The candy is held at one 





end, and a thin slip of wood, almost a shay- 
ing, in fact, keeps the candy from touching 
either the wire cloth or tin slide. 


—_—____—— +00 —______- 


LETTERS FROM FRANK BENTON, FROM 
THE ISLE OF CEYLON. 


APIS DORSATA; A SINGLE NEST OF BEES 
FURNISHING HONEY ENOUGH TO 
LOAD THIRTY MEN. 


FFIILE following letters were forwarded me 
by the kindness of friend Jones, to 
whom they were written, by our friend 

Frank Benton. I presume more than one 
heart will be stirred by an ambition to go 
and explore too, by reading over the accounts 
of his adventures. Hold steady, boys; it 
takes ‘‘a mint 0’ money” to do this work, 
and I presume friend .j ones will have it done 
pretty thoroughly. We can help him bear 
the. expense, if we choose, by buying his 
queens. 

I have made every effort to secure bees here, but 
none are kept in hives in those parts [have visited, 
and I do not think in any part of the island. Of 
those found in trees, fewcan be secured, because 
the trees are valuable cocoanut palms, and the en- 
trance holes are in the trunk, and are, of course, 
very small. I have gathered three hives only of the 
small bees, having also spent some time fixing up 
the bees I brought with me, and trying to find the 
large bees,to say nothing of searching for some 
place where bees could be purchased in hives or 
pots. These natives are far worse than Cypriotes to 
get along with and accomplish any thing. They 
seem to tell lies simply for the sake of giving an an- 
swer, even when no pecuniary gain could come to 
them. Again, they seem to wish to avoid, in all in- 
stances, saying, **I do not know,’ when the Lord 
knows it would be the most appropriate thing for 
them to say in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred. 
The result is, that it is hard work to sift the state- 
ments made by natives and Europeans. Nearly all 
the English know absolutely nothing of value to us. 
The new bees, which I think are also found in India 
and many of the East India Islands (in which case, 
East-India bee would seem to me to be an appropri- 
ate name), are real beauties. The workers are *% of 
an inch long, and build worker comb %; of an inch 
thick, 36 cells to the inch (that is, 72 on both sides;) 
the drone comb is exactly like worker comb made 
by the bees already in Europe and America, The 
workers are brown, with avery ringed abdomen, 
the bands to the tip of the bodies being broadly 
marked with yellow, and the thorax very fuzzy, 
with a large shield between the wings. The drones 
are black, inclining to a blue black, and are 14 inch 
long; queens leather-colored, and large, compared 
with workers. These bees are very active, wonder- 
ful brood-rearers, regular little beauties, and can be 
handled without the least smoke, scarcely ever offer- 
ing tosting. It is a pity I can not get more of them 
in the time I have here. 

I am bound to find out whether Apis dorsata is 
found here or not, if time will permit, and if two 
more races I have heard of here really exist or not. 
Iam now where a few shillings’ railway fare will 
bring me to the interior of the island. More by next 
mail, with samples of bees and combs. I had one 
horrible time, getting stung with large hornets while 
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in the jungles. It laid me up for one whole day. 
They are fearful fellows—worse than those in Cy- 
prus. FRANK BENTON. 

Colombo, Ceylon, Jan. 24, 1881. 

He writes again later : 

I have seen two native races of bees here, and the 
comb of athird. One race is stingless, but worth- 
less. Oneraceis Apis indica. The third race I do 
not believe is valuable, since it is a very small bee— 
smaller than Apis indica. Apis dorsata is a wonder- 
ful bee, whether it can be domesticated or not. It 
builds in the open air on branches, often making 
combs six feet long; and I have good authority for 
saying that thirty natives have cach taken a load of 
honey from one tree. It was not until I reached 
Colombo that I could find out any thing about Apis 
dorsata. I callit Apis dorsata, but don’t know posi- 
tively as that is its name, for no one can tell here, 
and I have not yet seen the bee, asit was too late 
when I learned where to find it to go to thet part of 
the island and reach this French steamer. Every- 
body says, though, a large bee from which great 
quantities of honey are got easily, is in the interior of 


the island. The natives all know it by the name | 


Bambera, I start for Sangapore by French steamer 
Yangste, Jan. 31,2 A. M. FRANK BENTON. 

Pointe de Galle, Ceylon, Jan. 30, 1881. 

Friend Jones adds the following in regard 
to the above two letters: 

So you see, friend Root, that, although it requires 
a fortune to keep up the enormous expenditure con- 
nected with my importations, and breeding pure and 
superior races of bees, yet the bright prospects of 
lakes (instead of cisterns) of honey, and millions of 
dollars in the pockets of the bee-keepers of America 
cheer me on in the great work; andif thereis a race 
of bees in the world that is superior to ours, or if 
they have any superior traits that can be embodi@d 
or used in crossing, I want them. Having mastered 
wintering, valuable races, that is, those that pro- 
duce most honey (money) for bee-keepers, is what I 
am after. D. A. JONES. 

Beeton, Canada. 

As friend B. has assured us of the un- 
truthfulness of the people of the Isle of Cey- 
lon, perhaps we had. better wait until he 
sees the great loads of honey himself before 
we invest greatly ia Apis dorsata. 

ee 00 
REPORT OF NEIGHBOR H. 


(UR bees have wintered very well, though we 
# have lost a few swarms. We have three 

apiaries; the one at home being Holy-Land 
bees, the queens of which were raised from import- 
ed stock received from D. A. Jones. We raised 
quite a number of queens from A. I. Root’s Mount- 
Lebanon queen, and as we took great pains to secure 
drones from our Bethlehem queen, we think we 
have as pure Holy-Land bees as can be found. 

Our apiary on Rocky River, six miles from home, 
has been kept as purely Cyprian as possible; and as 
all our combs are made from foundation, we can 
control the rearing of drones. We have over seven- 
ty pure Cyprian queens, raised from imported stock. 

We are wintering over a dozen choice imported 
Italian queens for A. I. Root, and have a lot of tested 
Italians, so we are in a shape to please you all. The 
Cyprian and Holy-Land bees will be sold at the same 
price as Mr. Root sells his select Italians. I have, 
in all, 120 colonies. H. B. HARRINGTON. 

Medina, O., March 19, 1881. 
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dhe “Growlery.” 








This department ts to be kept for the benefit of those who are 
dissatistied; and when anything is amiss, | hope you will *‘ talk 
right out.’’ Asa rule. we will omit names and addresses, to 


avoid being too personal. 
i your magazine had formed a pretty high idea 
of the practicability of your advice; but my 
faith has suffered a pretty severe strain in this first 
winter of bee experience. Why do you recommend 
those wretched transferring clasps? Is it because 
a bit of tin may be sold while a strip of wood can 
not? I bave used them on two colonies, and, though 
I stick them around almost wherever a clasp could 
go, they have all tumbled out and leaned up against 
each other and the sides of the hive, so that the 
combs are just one chaotic mass, and 1am about as 
bad off as before transferring. Furthermore, the 
combs were thick, and so bulged and twisted that it 
was not possible to get more than seven in a hive, 
and then they touched here and there, and one was 
waxed up solid. My best transferring was done 
with stiff sticks, three on a side, and they work 
much better. Geo. D. SHAW. 

Thomasville, Thomas Co., Ga., March 1, 1831. 

I am glad to get criticisms: but, friend S., 
do you not think it was a little rough to ac- 
cuse me of selling the clasps only because of 
the small profit 1 might make on them at 15 
ets. per 100? Would it not have been a little 
kinder to have concluded the fault might 
have been a little because you were new in 
the business? You will see that I have, both 
in our price list and A B C, illustrated 
clasps, wires, and sticks for transferring. 
With heavy bulging combs, such as you say 
yours were, I too would use the wires or 
sticks; but with ordinary combs, nearly emp- 
ty, I greatly prefer the clasps. You chose 
the clasps above, and now abuse your old 
friend because “ troubles” came. 








LIKE your A BC very much, and from it and 














The “dmilery.” 


This department was suggested by one of the clerks. as an op 
osition to the Growlery. I think J shall venture to give names 
n full here, 














PA vm I am very busy, I will stop long 
—) 





enough to give you a little “taffy;’’ not that 
I take you for a “ busy bee,” nor that I think 
you out of stores, nor even unwell (?). But, you see, 
Iam contemplating keeping bees, and a little ex- 
perience is necessary to success in any business. I 
shall probably be “taxed” more, financially and 
physically, feeding bees than on any other account. 

This reminds me that I haven't said what I started 
out to say. 

The cheerful, happy way you have of treating 
every thing and everybody, and the little embellish- 
ments of wit and humor are in such great contrast 
with the long faces, sepulchral groans, and freezing 
coldness of many professed Christians, that on first 
acquaintance one is inclined to incredulity, Itis a 
great pleasure, and a rarity, to find a man who is 
willing to do more than he believes is his duty. Iam 
persuaded the number of professed Christians is 
large, who believe that levity in any form isa sin. 
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thought it best to give you the ‘taffy,’ as you did 
Mrs. C. before commenting on her book. 

I enjoy a good “yarn” or joke as well as the next 
man. Why, sir, it makes me feel good for half aday 
to take a good hearty laugh. Of course, I believe in 
them; and, friend R., if you disagree with me, I 
must beg of you not to publish such ‘‘funny” things 
in GLEANINGS. “Old Zach Brown,” for instance; 
trying to hive the handsome widow's bees, and the 
part “ Crony ”’ took in the affair! Fancy painting is 
my favorite, and while reading of the affair, as I 
rode over on the car, I could see the participants as 
distinctly, from that vivid pen-picture, as if it had 
been on canvas. I never was so *“*wrenched”’ in all 
my life; burst, I wanted to; but the surroundings 
were unfavorable. I realized the impropriety of 
such a thing in a car full of passengers. 

Cleveland, O., March 10, 1881. D. C. SHULL. 

If a faith in God should not make one 
cheerful, friend 8., I do not know what 
should; but we should be very careful that 
our enjoyment or pleasantry is never the 
meansof giving some one else sorrow. Many 
thanks for your very kind words and good 
opinion. 





BASKET WILLOWS —* T°OTHER SIDE.” 








“Who will tell us something about willows?” 
Well, sir, we will, all we know; and no one 
ever lived in Michigan without knowing something. 
There are at least fifty acres within two miles of our 
apiary. They yield almost incredible quantities of 
pollen just at the time when new pollen is most 
needed; also secrete a vast amount of the worst 
smelling, worst tasting honey that your humble 
servant was ever so unfortunate as to taste, and yet 
the bees like it, and it does them good. In fact, the 
impetus that willow pollen and willow honey gives 
to brood-rearing just at the right time has done 
more to enable us to make a good report the past 
two poor seasons thanany thingelse. Good for bas- 
kets? Yes, first rate; makes best kind; best thing 
out for tying up bundles of nursery stock, or for 
making withesfor any purpose. We usethem large- 
ly for tying up corn stalks into bundles, ete. But 
for alltheir good qualities, willows are considered a 
nuisance, and farmers, laborers, bee-keepers, and 
everybody unite in waging a war of extermination 
against them; but they seem to hold their own pret- 
ty well yet. They are ten times harder to get rid of 
than Canada thistles. Cut off a sprout, and ten will 
spring up in its place; and asfor grubbing them out, 
we give it up in disgust. If any enthusiast wants to 
plant a few acres, all he will have to dois to sticka 
row of cuttings through the center, and some fine 
morning he will wake up and find he has that worst 
of all pests, a “ willow swamp.” 

Now, if any one wants a car load of cuttings, come 
to Plainfield; we haven’t got much, but we’ve got 
willows, that’s a fact. We'll give you all of them 
you want; and if thatis not enough, we'll furnish a 
man to help you, and foot your board-bill. You need 
a piece of wet ground to grow willows to perfection. 
If you haven’t got it, come to Michigan — lots of it 
here. F. L. Wricart, 

Plainfield, Mich., March, 1881. 


wn GLEANINGS: You ask, on page 91, 


There is another matter I wish to mention; in fact, | 
it is what [ have been trying to come at; but I | 


SHALL WE GIVE UP BEE-KEEPING? 


UR neighbor Shane has wintered all his 
bees as usual, losing only about three 
| or four colonies out of something like 
160. Neighbor Rice has lost two colonies 
| out of 102. His were wintered in the cellar, 
| while neighbor Shane’s were wintered out of 
‘doors. Friend Rice’s wife raised some 
queens for us last season, and I asked him 
how his wife succeeded in wintering the 
| hives she raised the queens from. If Iam 
correct, he said she doubled them up into 
four strong colonies; but out of this four, 
she had lost three in wintering. He says he 
is satisfied that an apiary can not winter well 
that is used for queen-rearing, no matter 
how well they are doubled and fixed up. 
Neighbor H., whose report will be found on 
another page, although he raised queens 
largely,—in fact, did nothing else,—has lost 
only about 25 out of 145, leaving 120, as he 
gives it. Quite a number of these (in conse- 
quence of the young Holy-Land queens rear- 
ing so much more brood than Italians), 
were lést by starvation. This does not look 
as if queen-rearing was so very bad, after 
all; but his queen-rearing nuclei were kept 
so strong as to be almost full hives during 
the whole season. 

The encouraging part of it is, that our old 
veterans are succeeding, year after year, al- 
most without exception, and every year we 
see additions to the number who say joyful- 
ly, “I, too, have succeeded.”’ The doleful 
reports of losses, if not all from the A BC 
class, are a large part of them from new be- 
ginners, or an unfortunate class who seem to 
be so careless that they fail,or partially fail, 
in almost all kinds of business they under- 
take. This may seem a little rough, but is 
it not true, and will it not be helpful to us if 
we face the music? I am one of the unfor- 
tunate ones, for I have lost now about a 
third of my apiary, but it was because we 
reared queens so much, and also because we 
failed in selling about 50 queens in Novem- 
ber, that we should have sold if the winter 
had not come on so suddenly. Now, a little 
helpful advice: If you fail in wintering, go 
and see some one near you who does not, 
and do just as he does. I think it will do 
me good to go and see neighbors Rice and 
Shane about next November. One winters 
in the cellar, and the other out-doors; but 
both of them always succeed. I know how 
already; but still such is the force of exam- 
ple that I think it will do me good to go and 
see them. Will not a similar visit do you 
good too, my friend? It has been said, and 
perhaps truthfully, that the old hands do 
not report their losses. Well, let us make 
them report, as we have Doolittle. I want 
to hear from all these who have large crops o! 
honey to sell, yearafteryear. Of late, when 
I get a letter telling of great losses, I have got 
into a way of thinking, ‘* Well, now, this is 
one of our new hands,” and on turning to 
the signature, sure enough so it turns out 
almost every time. Another thing: An old, 
well-established colony that gives a yield 0! 
honey year after year is almost sure to win- 
ter; the old tough combs and the well 
waxed-up hive may have something to do 
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with it, but I am sure a great abundance of 
stores, so that whether the bees get over to 
the north side or the south side, they are 
sure to find sealed stores all about them, 
have much to do with making it a sure 
thing. Do you not think so? Well, we want 
the owner just like such a colony. His 
work should be of such a kind that one 
would say, in looking at it, ‘* Why, of course 
it will come out all right; anybody might 
see that ata glance.”’ I used to think our 
friend L. C. Root extravagant when he said 
it needs 80 lbs. to the hive; but I begin to 
think, of late, he was just about right. 
What do you think? 
rr 00 mm 

THE SECTIONS ON ALL W1N- 

TER. 


LEAVING 


ANOTHER NEW IDEA IN WINTERING, 





{> UR conscience has been troubled considerably 
‘| 9) of late because we had been unable, by the 
unfavorable weather, to put ourselves in full 
sympathy with our 22 hives of becs at our home in 
the city. Yesterday we examined all, and gave them 
full frames of sealed stores and trays of candy 
where needed. Our report is, 19 alive (one of them 
very weak, 18 in good order), 3 dead. One of the 
dead ones was in chaff hive, but we had decided last 
autumn that they had no queen; still, in the pres- 
sure of other business, it was neglected. This hive 
has 10 full frames of capped honey, and some sec- 
tions initnow. Five of our chaff hives never had 
the second crop of sections taken off, the cold in 
November coming one day too soon to finish, and 4 
of these are strong and in splendid order. We have 
as heretofore fed up for late brood-raising with 
syrup of 10 Ibs. grape, 5 lbs. coffee A, and 3 quarts 
of water, fed nights in Simplicity feeders. We still 
attribute our good success in wintering out of doors 
to the late brood-raising, which gives us bees that 
live until March. The 4 chaff hives with the 10 wide 
frames of sections still on, and no further protec- 
tion (not even a cover of any kind between the 
brood-frames and broad frames), are in just as good 
condition as those in chaffs, well covered with cush- 
ions. They were, we think, a little more quiet dur- 
ing the slight thaws in February, which of course 
was a great advantage, as there were serious losses 
in numbers on those days. 

We have chaff, Simplicity, and old L. hives. All 
were alike good, but we feel much more comforta- 
ble about the pets in chaff hives well covered, when 
the mercury falls below zero. A. C. KENDEL. 

Cleveland, O., March 11, 1881. 


Now, friend K., this reminds me of some 
thing I have never told anybody. Yes, my 
friends, it is a positive fact, there is one 
‘* whole idea” in my head that I believe I 
have kept pretty much all to myself. One 
spring, in looking over our bees we found 
one colony that, by some strange accident, 
had a case of sections over them, precisely as 
it was in the fall. ‘“* Why, that is awful,” 
thought I; and as the winter had been cold, 
I expected to find them all frozen stiff. Not 
a bit of it; they were clustered clear up into 
the sections, some of them, and a brighter, 
nicer colony I never saw. Of course, I took 
off the sections, made the bees get out of 
them, and after stirring them up a great deal, 
got them under a chaff cushion, and felt bet- 





ter. After this there was a severe zero 
freeze, and, to my astonishment, this colony, 
for some reason or other, dwindled down 
and died. Well, now, it could not be pro- 
tection was not needed, because I tried win- 
tering a strong colony with nothing buta 
cover over them, as some of you may recol- 
lect; and, although they held out ype 
well, it killedthem before spring. Well, one 
spring I was down at neighbor Dean’s, and 
he startled me with the abrupt intelligence, 
that a colony with the honey-boxes all on, 
and nothing else over them, would winter 
better than any other way you could fix them. 
l very kindly reproved (?) him, and told him 
how unreasonable such a theory was; but he 
held on pretty hard, for a neighbor of his 
left a colony just that way, and it came out 
better than any of his protected ones, even 
those wintered in his nice wintering-house. 
Now, it has occurred to me that, with the 
sections waxed up between the passages as 
they usually are, there is a very much better 
covering than none at all, as in my experi- 
ment; and is it not possible that the rest of 
the boxes hinder, to some extent, a circula- 
tion of air (very coarse chaff or shavings), and 
yet secure the idea of perfect dryness which 
we need? Now, has anybody else ever been 
guilty of leaving the sections on all winter, 
and, in fact, clear into the next season, 
ready for the new crop of honey? If thereis 
such an individual in the company, let him 
stand up! but wouldn’t that be an easy way 
of fixing the bees for winter and summer 
too? I do not think, however, I will put it 
in the A B C book until another season. 
$i 096 =——__—_ ——- 
UNDER THE BOX-ELDERS. 


je N passing the pleasant residence of our chatty 
x friend Mr. Duster, a few days after our last 
talk, we saw him seated under his favorite 
shade trees. He signaled us to join him. He had 
evidently been reading, as one or two bee journals 
lay near him, and he at once broke out by saying, 
**T see several of the bee journals advise 
REQUEENING 

late in the season, and so on. This is all well 
enough, but I would never give such advice without 
also giving proper caution at the same time. 

** Now, for instance, take such a year as last sea- 
son. Bees made but little surplus honey, and in 
Sept. had just about enough stores to go through 
the winter. Those who requeened at that time 
found that the young queens, as a rule, had been a 
little ambitious to show what they could do, and so 
had gone to breeding; and when the careful owner 
was about to place them in winter-quarters he was 
greatly surprised to find his stocks so light; and the 
careless owner found them in the spring, dead,— 
starved. 

**My experience has been about this: If the hives 
are heavy with honey in the fall, there is but little 
to do but to introduce the queen, and all is right. 
But if the hives are light, or can just pass inspection 
for wintering, and you give such, a young queen, she 
is almost sure to go to breeding and raising more 
bees than the one in the full hive, for she finds 
more room to do so. I think that, nine times out of 
ten, the light hive will need to be fed to prepare 
them for winter, if a young queen is introduced late 
in the season. But if proper care is used, requeen- 
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bees managed in this way, viz., with no protection 
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ing late in the season is all right, I think. The in- 
crease of young bees is in its favor, and likewise 
readiness for early spring work.”’ 

I asked Mr. Duster if he was ever troubled with 

TOO MUCH HONEY 
in any of his hives when he was about to place them 
in winter-quarters.”’ 

* Troubled! what do you mean?” 

“Well,” said I, “*some writers find too much, and 
recommend extracting to give the bees more room, 
etc.”’ 

“As a general thing, I don't like trouble,” said Mr. 
Duster, in his quaint way; ‘but, I think I would 
like a little of that kind, and I would go a good way 
to see a hive that had not enovgh of empty comb 


by the 20th of Noy. for bees to winter in safely. I | 


think on this matter just about as Mr. Lo! the poor 
Indian thought of whisky—‘ Too much of a thing— 


no good. Too much whisky —just enough!’ No: T | 


must say I was never troubled or distressed, nor my 
bees either, in this way. 

** You can hardly take up a bee journal but you 
find sometbing in it in regard to 


SPRING DWINDLING.” 


Said Mr. Duster, ‘*I have had but little of it, and 
like all the rest Ihave my opinion. You know how 
I prepare my bees for wintering in my cellar; viz., 
by placing mats made of unbroken rye straw at the 
sides and on top of the frames, and also filling the 
upper story with dry leaves, or some other fine dry 
substance; leave them in the cellar without any fly 
until about the 10th of March in this region; put 
them out-doors in the evening; do not remove 
or disturb any thing until I put on boxes unless I 
have to feed. 

“Why, I was reading just now, as you came here, 
of a man who objected to wintering in cellars, be- 
cause bees dwindled so badly on being taken out, 
and—and—etc.; therefore he preferred out-door 
wintering. Now, whether he thought it made them 
tender by being kept in a warm cellar, or that it 
made them tougher by being exposed to the cold 
of winter, I can not say: he evidently meant one or 
the other. 

“It reminds me of an old gentleman, my nearest 
neighbor, when I lived in old Massachusetts. I was 
raising colts; and when storms and cold November 
came, I put them in a warm barn; gave them oats, 
and the best of care. This neighbor of mine had 
only one colt, and he thought very highly of it—was 
raising it for his own especial use. He never gave 
it shelter from the cold storm or the biting frost. I 
was curious to know his reasons. He said, in ans- 
wer to my inquiry, that he was ‘toughening it.’ I 
thought at first I had given myself away, and that 
he was slily feeding me a little ‘ taffy’ in a mild way, 
as he was fond of a joke. But on taking a look at 
him I saw he was in dead earnest; so I suggested to 
him, as this was a new idea to me, that he try it on 
himself; and as the colt couldn’t talk, and he could, 
that he should report as far as he got, and how he 
liked it, andsoon. The old gentleman thought a 
moment, drew out his snuff-box, tapped it affection- 
ately two or three times, took a vigorous pinch of 
snuff, blew his nose with a fearful blast, turned, and 
went toward his house muttering something about 
‘boys couldn’t teach him how to catch suckers,’ and 
he was gone, and the result of my suggestion lost to 
the world! 

‘*Now,” said Mr. Duster, “it seems to me that 





but an ordinary hive, after going through several 
months of confinement in a cellar, and suddenly 
put out of doors, is just the surest way to bring on 
this trouble of spring dwindling. If there is one 
time more than another when bees want protection 
and care, it is the two first months of spring, in my 
opinion. 

**T do not put my mats at the sides and tops of my 
frames, and fix up my hives warm because I am go- 
ing to put them in the cellar to winter—not at all; 
but it is because I want them fully protected against 
the sudden changes of the weather when I put them 
out in the spring, and please don’t forget it. 

“ Now, if you ever write for GLEANINGS,” said Mr. 
Duster, “ you just touch up A. I. Root for me upon 
this point; he’ll stand a little punching, and rather 
like it too, I reckon, and especially if it is a good 
thing you punch him with, and I think this is; for I 
don’t believe,” said Mr. Duster, firmly, “that any 
one who has a good cellar, and prepares his hives, 
not for winter only or mainly, but for the chilly, 
cold, changeable weather of spring, wilt ever have 
much of this spring dwindling.” 

I here bade Mr. Duster good-by, evidently shorten- 
ing up his talk, for he suggested that he had a story 
to teli, but said it would keep. R. H. MELLEN. 

Amboy-on-Inlet, Ill, March 12, 1881. 


Friend M., you tell Mr. Duster next time 
you see him, that I agree with him exactly 
in regard to too much stores being just 
enough, and also in regard to blanketing the 
bees clear into May or June. Ours are 
packed up now just as they were in the win- 
ter, and so they will stay until—well, I really 
am not sure but they will stay until June, 
some of them. 

——_——__—P-_ 660 Se 


GOOD-BY, CELLARS. 
BY OUR A B C CHILD. 


*y77-A VING experimented three winters with differ- 
rt ent modes of cellar wintering, I abandoned it 
altogether the present winter, for the reason 
that I found that one-half of all colonies would die 
outright with dysentery before spring, and those 
which stood it through would dwindle down and nev- 
er amount to any thing during the season, while 
those wintered out would be hardy, and breed up 
early; the combs and hives of those dying in cellar 
were hardly fit touse again; and of those that lived, 
the bottom would be covered with aninch or more of 
dead bees, mold, and filth, which necessitated their 
being given clean hives. Ifa person must winter in 
cellar, let them take away all combs containing pol- 
len, giving pure dry sealed honey instead, and put 
in none but pure Italians, as blacks are almost sure 
to die with dysentery. I believe darkness has some- 
thing to do with it. But why go to the trouble of 
putting beesin cellars whenthey are so much better 
off outside? Igave my plan of out-door packing and 
preparation for winter at the bee-keepers’ conven- 
tion at LaCrosse, Wis., Sept. 14, 1880, which was 
copied by the A. B. J., Dec. No., p. 572; also copied 
by A. J. King in Jan. No., and Ialsosawitin the 
Western Rural, of Chicago; so I will not repeat it 
here. But I will now report the effect. First, let 
me say the winter has been the most severe ever 
known here. I live perhaps as far to the northwest, 
or further, than any bee-keeper writing for the pa- 
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pers. Remember, my article was written Sept. 6, 1880, 
before surplus crates and upper stories were taken 
off, and I said in the article, ‘** Remove 3 or 4 frames 
of honey from the brood-chamber (choosing the 
lightest.)’’ Now, the fact was, when I came to pack 
them the swarms were so heavy I could not remove 
any frames. I had 5 Modest hives, 11 frames each; 
19 L. hives, 12 8frameand7 10-frame. I left all frames 
in. Tused a shade-board before each hive. It froze 
up Oct. 26th for good. Nov. 13th, three inches of 
snow fell, and we have had snow, more and more, 
ever since. To-day makes 123 days that sleighing 
has been good, and now the snow is 3% feet deep on 
a level, and in many places 25 feetindrifts. Trains 
have been suspended many times, several days at a 
time, during Nov., Dec.,and Jan. The cold was in- 
tense, three times dropping to 40° below zero. I 
have kept a diary of the weather, and can furnish it 
if desired. It has thawed in the sun only 11 days 
this winter so far, and only 7 days in the shade; but 
bees have managed to fly on four different occasions, 
and I have examined them to-day. I find 20 filling 
the hive with hatching bees in 4 combs, and cluster 
coming down to bottom-board; 3 I found no brood in, 
and crowded them on 4 frames, and one I crowded 
on2 frames. Inside of all hives are dry and clean, 
with plenty of clean sealed honey. They seem to be 
carrying in water very fast on warm days. Ihave 
kept them shoveled! out all the time. The snow is 
banked up all around them 6feet high. This I cover 
in front of hives with straw litter. Thus I have lost 
none, and consider them safe now; 20 of them are 
as good asthey are generally on May 15th. 
ITALIANS AHEAD. 

My bees are all full-blood Italians, and I think 
them more hardy than blacks. On raising the cloth 
in winter they lie as still and quiet, and look like so 
much grain filled in between the frames. I think 
this quietness saves them. My experience is not 
confined to my bees alone. [ have been appointed 
specialist for 3 yearsin this township, and therefore 
have superintended putting away many times more 
bees than my own, and in no case have I found 
dysentery with Italians packed on this plan, and no 
loss, while allthe blacks have died with it, or nearly 
all. Bees packed after cold weather set in have 
suffered as much as those unpacked. One writer 
says those hives which are breeding in February he 
counts worthless. These Icount the best. Show 
me one with no young bees hatched in February, 
and I will show you a swarm that needs the division- 
board, and to be given a frame of brood at once. 

Arcadia, Wis., Mar. 16, 1881, E. A. MORGAN. 

———__—_—— 60 <a ____ 
GALLUP ONCE MORE. 





HIS IDEAS IN REGARD TO HYBRIDS. 





friends, here I am back again among the 

bees, taking a mental rest; and I can assure 
you it is a rest in real earnest, after spending a 
few months in caring for the sick and afflicted. 

Now about the bees. I never yet saw them in bet- 
ter condition at any season of the year than they 
are at this present time. The poorest stock I have 
is in as good condition as the best was at this time 
last season. I had last fall, when I left, 112 stocks; 
now have 108; lost 4, probably from queenlessness. 
I commenced the first of this month to raise queens, 
and divide. Inreply to George Grimm, in Nov. No., 


Wye Novice, and my numerous bee-keeping 





Iwill say that I certainly have found strains of hy- 
brids that were us profitable as any pure Italians 
that I ever owned, and I have always kept them for 
profit. This accounts for my never advertising 
queens forsale. But if a friend wanted a queen 
from me he invariably received a good one, and one 
that came up to my standard for excellence. Mr. 
Grimm and Dr. Hamlin were the only parties that I 
ever received queens from that proved satisfactory 
in allrespects. My experience has certainly verified 
the fact, that certain strains of hybrids are as good 
in allrespects as the purest Italian, for honey-gath- 
ering. My practice has always been to keep weed- 
ing out all unproductive queens or stocks that did 
not come upto my standard, I aim to get them fair- 
ly well marked; care nothing about their combative- 
ness if the queen will only produce the eggs and the 
workers produce the honey. 1 introduce new blood 
by having one good queen of standard purity (never 
mind the extra light color.) By the way, I openeda 
hive on the 3d inst. where my imported queen died 
last year, andI found 8 Standard L. frames filled 
with brood in the main hive (a ten-frame hive), and 
5 filedinthe super. The bees are quite dark color- 
ed; a great many people would not be satisfied with 
them. Butthey are just the kind that suitme. I 
find that all my queens raised from the dark leath- 
er-colored one are booming stocks now, and ready 
to divide. I commenced to take off my supers, but 
found the bees storing new honey in them, and so 
strong in numbers that it was not necessary to con- 
fine them below in order to economize heat, and the 
weather is extra warm. Last season, with one light 
stock and cool weather, it was necessary, as it made 
about three weeks’ difference, on an average, in 
swarming. Quite anitem. We willneed more rain 
in order to secure a large yield of honey; but there 
is plenty of time for rain yet, and a great deal de- 
pends upon whether we have much of those terri- 
ble dry and hot Arizona-Desert winds. I am mak- 
ing hives, and getting ready for the season, come or 
not. Will try to let the readers of GLEANINGS hear 
from me each month for the next 5 months, if noth- 
ing prevents. ELISHA GALLUP. 
Santa Paula, Cal., March 7, 1881. 








EXTRACTED HONEY, HARVESTING, HANDLING, MAR- 
KETING, 

Is the title of a little pamphlet by our friends 
Dadant, and is certainly a valuable contribution to 
our bee literature. One of the principal points of 
the little treatise is one I have many times urged; 
viz., adding story after story to the hives as fast as 
the bees fill frames, until the whole product of the 
season stands tiered up, right where it was gather- 
ed. I have had four stories filled thus, with almost 
solid frames of capped honey, and with us the honey, 
when left thus on the hives, is always of superior 
quality. Whenall hurry of the surplus season is 
over, take these filled combs into a room protected 
perfectly with wire cloth, and extract at your leisure. 
Put the combs back into the hives for the bees to 
clean off, just after sundown, and you will have no 
trouble from robbers. Our friends will remember 
that I have advised, in the A BC, taking away such 
filled combs by moonlight, to evade all * onpleasant- 
ness.”’ The little book is mailed to any address for 
lic. It contains 24 pages of reading matter, and 8 
pages of advertisements. We can mail it from this 
office if desired. 
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DOUBLING OR UNITING COLONIES OF 
BEES BOTH IN SPRING AND FALL. 


HOW DOOLITTLE DOES IT. 





ql INCE we promised, last December, to give our 
RY plan of doubling colonies of bees, we have had 
ES many letters desiring us so to do, and we should 
have done so beforethis had not sickness prevented. 
We are often told, that if bees are very weak in 
March and April they should be united at once, put- 
ting two, three, or more together so they might, 
united, froma fair colony. We formerly adopted 
this plan till we ascertained from many experiments 
that colonies thus formed would be no better at the 
end of two or three weeks than each one would have 
been had they been left separate. If we have col- 
onies that will not go through till June separate, we 
have found they would not united. We have put as 
highas seven remnants of swarms together in April, 
the seven making a good large colony at the time, 
andin a month all were dead. Hence we have come 
to the conclusion that we could not unite our bees 
with profit early in the season, so have adopted the 
following, which has proved successful so far. 
About the middle of April, according to the season 
(earlier if an early season, and later if a late one), 
some cool morning we look over all our bees by re- 
moving the cap and raising the quilt a little, and all 
that do not occupy six spaces betweer the combs are 
marked, and the first warm day are shut on to as 
many combs as they have brood in, by means of a 
division-board. If they are very small, so as to have 
brood in only two or three combs, and small patches 
at that, we take away all extra combs, so as to take 
precaution against robbing; but if stronger, we 
leave the extra combs the other side of the division- 
board, so the bees can carry the honey over as they 
need it for brood-rearing. Contract the entrance to 
suit the size of the colony, leaving not more than an 
inch in length of entrance for the best of them, and 
only space enough for a bee to pass at a time for the 
poorest. Our next work is to increase the brood as 
fast as possible in these small colonies. Keep them 
shut on the combs first given them till they are fill- 
ed with brood clear to the bottom, when they are to 
have an empty comb placed in the center, which al- 
so will be filled in a week or so. Go over them once 
a week inthis way till you have 5 frames full of 
broodin the strongest. Thenext time over, takea 
frame of brood just hatching from those having the 
5 filled, and give it to the next strongest, say one 
that has 4 frames, and put an empty comb in the 
place it came from, and so keep working till you 
have each hive contain 5 frames, and those frames 
completely crowded with brood, which should occur 
about the 10th or 12th of June in this locality. Now, 
go to No. 1 and open it, and look the frames over till 
you find the queen, and when you have found her, 
set the frame she is on to one side; then take the 4 
remaining frames and all the bees to No.2. Spread 
the 5 frames in No. 2 apart, so as to sect the 4 frames 
brought from No. 1 in each alternate space made by 
spreading the frames in No.2. Now close up No. 2, 
and you will see that in 12 or 15 days it will be one of 
the strongest colonies you have in the yard. By 
alternating the frames, the bees are so mixed up 
that they will not quarrel, and I have never known 
a queen to be harmed. If we wish no increase of 
stocks we should begin early, and serve our whole 
apiary the same way. You will see we use 9 frames 
t» the hive, but the plan is the same with any num- 











ber of frames. We will now return to No. 1, which 
we left with the frame and queen standing ontside 
the hive. Place it in the hive close to one side, and 
put in an empty frame; adjust the division-board, 
and you have as nice a nucleus as any person need 
desire. Of course, many of the old bees taken to No. 
2return and make the nucleus very strong. You 
can use this nucleus for any purpose you may wish. 
We will tell you some of the purposes we put them 
to: 1. We use them to supply us with queens; 2. We 
keep them building combs till they are all used up, 
taking it away from them as fast as built. Now, we 
verily believe we can produce nice straight worker 
combs in this way cheaper than we can buy founda- 
tion and pay express on it; and you know Doolittle 
is great on saving the cash outlay, as far as possible, 
in all things connected with the apiary; 3. If we 
wish more colonies we can build them up to strong 
colonies by fall, or these little colonies will produce 
as much extracted honey according to their num- 
bers as any in the yard. 
UNITING IN THE FALL. 

If we wish to unite our bees in the fall, from scar- 
city of honey, weakness as regards bees, or from 
whatever cause, the first thing we want to know is, 
which of the two stocks to be united has the better 
queen. Having ascertained this, hunt up the poor- 
est and kill her. Now select from the two the num- 
ber of frames having the most honey in them, to the 
number you wish to winter them on, and set them 
in one of the hives, alternating them as far as possi- 
ble. Shake the bees which are on the remaining 
frames off at the entrance, taking one frame from 
one swarm, and the next from the other, so as to 
mix the bees completely. See that all go inside the 
hive, and the work isdone. We never knew bees 
thus mixed to quarrel at any season of the year. 
Remove all of the hive and combs from the stand oc- 
cupied by the united stocks, and so far, I am satis- 
fied, what few bees return to the old place go to the 
united stock after finding their old hive is gone. 
The mixing-up process tends to cause them to mark 
their location at the next flight. Thus we have 
told you how we do with our bees as far as doubling 
and uniting is concerned. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

Borodino, N. Y., March 12, 1881. 

Tip-top advice, friend D. My experience 
of late has been so much like yours, that I 
have told the boys that, if they could not 
make a colony pull through in ways such as 
you have mentioned, they had better let it 
go, saving the queen if possible, than to try 
to fix it by uniting with other stocks, or tak- 
ing brood from stronger colonies. Itis true, 
a stock is often saved by taking a frame of 
brood from another; but the one the frame 
is taken from suffers a loss of young bees at 
just the time it should have had them; and 
oftentimes, before the spring is over, both 
have died, where the best one would have 
been all right had it not been for this un- 
timely and injudicious “ tinkering,’’ by tak- 
ing away the very life and strength of the 
stock, in the shape of a frame of brood. 
Again, this frame of brood is often in such 
shape that the weak colony can not care for 
it all, and it dies, a greater part of it, by be- 
ing chilled. I would try to build all up with- 
out uniting, for our bees do quarrel now and 
then, even when united in the manner given. 
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FROM THE “STAR APIARY.” 





BEE CULTURE VERSUS KEEPING A SALOON, 





from the year 1867 to ‘77. One nice spring 

morning in May, ’77, I went fishing, for a little 
out-door recreation, just at the time the willows 
were in bloom. On them I saw many bees at work, 
and finally I became more interested in watching the 
bees at work than I was in my fishing. I noticed 
they all took an eastern course, and flewlow. I took 
it into my head that they went in some tree not far 
off, and so I traced them to a sycamore stub not far 
off, and found them working very strong, and that 
they were a bright yellow bee (what I then called a 
tame bee.) I went home rejoicing over my good 
luck. Assisted by two men, that evening I cut a 
gum off containing the bees and comb. We took it 
across the river in a skiff, and carried it to my place 
of residence. The first of June I got Mr. Fansher, a 
miller in town, and an old bee man, to assist me in 
transferring them to an L. hive. They proved to be 
pure Italians, and about ready to swarm. I divided 
twice that season, making threein all, but took no 
surplus honey. 

That summer I put all my means in a new build- 
ing for my saloon, billiard hall, and residence. On 
the night of the 27th of Sept.,’77, our building was 
discovered to be on fire, and we were alarmed just 
in time to escape from being consumed in the flames. 
My boy of ten, and two younger girls, were already 
nearly surrounded by the flames in a back bedroom, 
but we escaped through a front window by means of 
aladder. Owing to the darkness, smoke, fire, etc., 
we saved scarcely a suit of clothes apiece; but, 
thanks to the good people of Colfax, they provided 
for us some clothing and bedding. I had no insur- 
ance, so it was a total loss of over $2000. 

I was advised to build again, and the lumbermen 
said they would give me all the credit I wanted for 
lumber, by getting it insured in their favor. Sol 
built and opened up again in Nov., 77. My trade 


i WAS engaged in the business of saloon-keeping 


the 
prospered until the night of the 2d of April, when 
my building was burned to the ground again. But 
little of the contents were saved. It was the most 
severe stroke on me that I ever received. My 
strength all departed from within me,andI was tak- 
en away from the scene of the fire inan almost un- 
conscious state. I then said I would never engage in 
the saloon or liquor traffic again. My loss was near- 
ly $3000, and some in debt. I was left without any 
thing, and a small family to support, which I did by 
day’s labor the best I could. But the three stands 
of bees were safe up at the place where I lived the 
fore part of the season. I wintered themin a cellar, 
and in the spring of 1878 I bought 9 more and lost 
one by robbing, and increased the 11 to 32, and had 
about 200 Ibs. of extracted honey; sold it to neigh- 
bors for 15 cts. per lb. 

I worked up some sign-boards that were lettered 
‘Billiards, Beer, and Wine;’’ the letters show on the 
hives yet, although Igave them a coat of paint. I 
wintered the 32in my cellar, without the loss of one, 
and but one queenless in the spring of 1879. From 
the 32 [increased to 72 that season, and sold 600 lbs. 
of extracted honey at 10 cts. per lb., and 300 lbs. at 15 
cts. I put bees in the cellar Nov. Ist, and took them 
out March 24th, 1880; lost two; bought7, and increas- 
ed to 96, and had 3100 lbs. of extracted honey and 800 
bs. comb honey. The extracted was all sold by the 





last of Oct., except what we reserved for home use, 
We use considerable for putting up fruits, and mak- 
ing jells. Wesold the comb honey at 15 cts.; have 
about 100 lbs. yet for sale. I have my bees this win- 
ter in a cave, or side-hill house, with ventilation ar- 
rangements, etc.; have them on racks, or shelves, 
in three tiers. The temperature has averaged in it 
40°. I keep it dark, and visit it often; have lost3 
stands up to date, which leaves me 103 yet. I bought 
10 late in the fall. 

I use the L. hive. 1 bought a piece of timber land 
one mile from railroad station, and near the mineral 
springs. Thousands of people visit these springs for 
health, and they effect some wonderful cures; large 
hotels, and good accommodations. Iam fitting up 
my land for a honey-farm, and expect to make api- 
culture my business in the future. I willsay this to 
the brethren in apiculture: Throw off the blinding 
intluences of prejudice, and throw open wide the 
gates of benevolence and enterprise, and permit the 
streaming light of apicultural science to take full 
possession of your intellectual department. 

I know 1 could have done much better in my 3 
years’ work in apiculture had I not had to work 
against disadvantages; I have experimented a great 
deal with comb fdn., and am highly pleased with the 
advantages derived from it. Geo. W. PENN. 

Colfax, lowa, Feb. 16, 1881. 

May the Lord be praised, friend P., that 
you have exchanged the damaging saloon 

usiness efor the peaceful one of bees. In 
selling honey, you never send a fellow-being 
on in bie way to ruin; but in the other, even 

utitin the best possible light, it has at 
east the appearance of evil. Go one step 
more, if you have not already, and choose 
God for your guide and helper, and your 
ways shall be pleasantness, and all your 
paths peace. 
- 100 

EARLY FEEDING TO GET GREAT 

AMOUNTS OF HONEY. 





WILL IT WORK? 





NOTICE one point in your comments on Mrs. Liz- 
Wl zie E. Cotton’s book that drew my attention to 
a point that I have been thinking of writing to 
you about for some time, and that is in regard to 
building up stocks to their fullest strength by the 
time white clover opens. It has been advocated in 
GLEANINGS before, and I have been trying to prac- 
tice it, but it has not been satisfactory tome. I do 
not care about increasing my bees above 30 stocks. 
My aim has been, the last two years, for honey. In 
the spring of 1879 I built up my colonies early, and 
had them strong before clover opened. There were 
three colonies that I had in chaff hives, and I had 
built large air-castles about the amount of honey I 
would take from these three hives. Having them 
in large hives, I gave them plenty of room so they 
should not get the swarming fever as I call it; but 
about the time white clover commenced to yield, 
No. 1 commenced to swarm, but I thought I was 
running the apiary, and would run it for honey. So 
I clipped the queen’s wings and put them back and 
destroyed queen-cells and gave more room, expect- 
ing they would go to work; but they did not feel 
disposed to do so, but came out the next day again 
to swarm. I was on hand and caged the queen and 
waited till they came back; then I let the queen en* 
ter with them, thinking I had played a trick on them’ 
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But the next day they were on hand again; so was I, 
and I put them back again, and destroyed the 
queen-cell again. Not being satisfied with one trial 
a day, they came out twice a day, and I would put 
them back twice aday. Thus they proceeded, and I 
was determined to conquer, until they came out the 
twelfth time, when they united with a second 
swarm, and I concluded to hive them together and 
be done with them. So the honey season passed 
around, and I did not get much honey. Swarm, 
swarm, was all the go; the rest of my colonies were 
nearly as bad, and so in the spring of 1880 I built 
them up again in the same way, but took more 
pains to give them room to keep down the swarming 
fever, but they commenced to swarm as they did 
the season previous, and I put some back till I was 
tired; and, not having prepared as many hives as I 
should have done, I commenced to run short, and it 
was getting late in the season for swarming. I 
would hive two and three that had come out and 
clustered together in one hive, and as I was busy at 
haying and harvesting, while I would be out of sight 
they came out and left for parts unknown. Inall, 
there were six colonies served me thus. 

Now, I do not wish to increase, as I have as many 
as Ican attend conveniently with my other work, 
but would like to run them for honey, and know 
that a strong stock is worth two or more weak ones. 
How shall I manage that swarming fever, and get 
them to store honey? AARON J. WEIDNER. 

Bigler, Pa., Feb. 21, 1881. ‘4 

T know this is often the case, friend W.:; 
but I would build them up, for all that. If 
they swarm, put them in a new hive, and 
get them to work in the sections as soon as 
possible, and then, if you choose, make them 
strong again with brood from the old hive. 
A new swarm well started in the boxes will 
seldom swarm again. If extracted honey 
should be the thing again, as I half think it 
will, you can easily hold them by taking all 
their honey away. No, sir, ee, friend W., we 
are not to he scared out of building them up 
strong, on account of the swarming fever. 
We can fix them in our apiary, by selling off 
those by the pound that have the swarming 
fever. Don’t you see? 

ee 00 
ONIONS AS A HONEY-PLANT. 


A NEW INDUSTRY FOR OUR BEE FRIENDS. 


N March No. of GLEANINGS, page 117, I noticea 
communication from Mr. G. A. Willis, headed 
“Onions as a Honey-Pilant,” in which he says 

he knows that this does not belong to bee culture. 
Although he may not knowit, and perhaps many 
others, the flowers from onions cultivated for the 
production of seed form a great honey-producing 
plant; and I claim that any honey-producing plant 
belongs to and is identified with the interests of bee 
culture. Although I may not agree with friend H. in 
his reply, that they make a beautiful flower-bed, yet 
there is no accounting for taste in the floral world, 
as in all things else. Having been many years an 
onion-grower and a producer of the seed of this pun- 
gent edible by the twenty-five to fifty acres each 
year, and a bee-keeper at the same time, I have had 
ample opportunities to observe its honey-producing 
qualities; and from thorough and careful observa- 
tion have become satisfied that an acre of seed 
onions is of more value to the beekeeper than an 





acre of buckwheat anda larger area in a corres- 
ponding ratio, and the honey is of a superior quali- 
ty. The onion blooms at a season of the year when 
other honey-producing flowers are comparatively 
scarce. When in bloom, on all pleasant days it is 
almost like walking through one continued swarm 
of bees to pass through a field of seed onions; and, 
like the Spider plant, drops of purenectar glisten in 
the rays of the morning sun, and all Miss Bee has to 
do is to walk from receptacle to receptacle and sip 
the priceless treasure, there being from 100 to 300 
of those receptacles upon each ball or flower; and I 
consider any bee-keeper fortunate who has fields of 
seed onions in proximity to his apiary. There are 
annually from 50 to 100 acres cultivated within easy 
reach of my bees, and if it is weather that bees can 
gather honey during the bloom, I mark it down that 
my bees are safe for stores. One would naturally 
suppose that the pungent odor and taste of the bulb 
and young plant might impart its flavor to the 
honey; but I have never yet been able to detect any 
ill effects from this cause. 

Iapprehend that friend Willis does not contem- 
plate going into onion culture for the production of 
seed, from the way he talks, but proposes to grow 
the bulbs for market or consumption, and inquires 
for the best varieties. Now, this very much depends 
upon the purposes for which he proposes to grow 
this vegetable, whether to market in the green state, 
tied in bunches, to be consumed by the purchaser 
in that form, or retailed by the grocer to supply the 
tables of his customers from day to day, ovr bring the 
bulbs to maturity, and market in a dry state by the 
barrel or bushel, or whether he grows them for the 
production of seed. WerelI going into onion cul- 
ture, I should choose a different variety for each of 
the different propositions; namely, for marketing 
in a green condition, as above, I should by all means 
plant the English multipliers; if for marketing ina 
dry state, Yellow Danvers; if for seed, Yellow Dutch 
and Weatherstield Red, for the following reasons; 
namely, if for market ina green state, the multi- 
pliers come to maturity very early, sufficient to be 
sold in a green state, and at a time when other green 
vegetables are scarce in the markets, and conse- 
quently find a ready sale, and at remunerative 
prices, if your land is clear for a crop of buckwheat, 
or some other honey-produving crop or late garden 
vegetables in the way of late cabbage, cauliflowers, 
turnips, ete. I frequently raise a fine crop of late 
tomatoes on my multiplier ground, setting the 
plants in every third space between the rows about 
the 18th of June, and, as the onions are cleared off 
for market, cultivate and hoe in the ordinary meth- 
od; if for marketing the bulbs in a dry state at ma- 
turity, Yellow Danvers, on account of its producing 
qualities and higher prices in the markets— gener- 
ally reaching from 10 to lic higher per bushel than 
the other varieties. Average yield on good land, 
properly cultivated, from 400 to 500 bushels per acre; 
if for seed, Yellow Dutch and Weathersfield Red; 
for their productiveness in the growth and proper 
maturity of seed, the Yellow Danvers—a strong 
producer of seed. 

I have kept bees for over 20 years, mostly in the 
old Quinby box hive, but have abandoned it—not 
particularly from the result of my own experience 
and observation, but from the result of the experi- 
ence and investigation of others, connected with my 
own thought and practice, and have adopted the 
movable-comb hives, simply the plain Langstroth 
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without portico or projection on top of cap, with 
movable bottom-board, and so constructed that I 
can set an extra hive filled with frames of 1-lb. sec- 
tions directly over the brood hive, and with honey- 
board so constructed that I can place upon this top 
hive 10 frames of 3 each 1-lb. sections, and put on 
the cap, making virtually a one, two, or three story 
hive at pleasure, without any extra pieces, and have 
named it ** Dodge’s Common-Sense Hive.” Ihave a 
couple of dozen nuclei hives, constructed to hold 
each one, two, and three full-sized frames that I use 
in my hives for full colonies, with an observatory 
hive of each size, with glass sides and manipulating 
panels, Which give me an opportunity to see the in- 
side working at any time, by removing the panels; 
and with division boards can increase my nuclei te 
an indefinite number in my new hives for swarms. 
I set my hives 2 in. from the ground, with alighting- 
board reaching from bottom to the ground in an in- 
clined position, in such a way that the bees can 
walk from the ground directly into the hive. My 
apiary is protected on the north and west by large 
and thick orchards; am in a good white-clover dis- 
trict, with a limited supply of basswood within 
reach of my bees, and onions stated, with quitea 
large area of goldenrod; have A BC, Cook’s Manu- 
al, and Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping; take the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal and GLEANINGS, and eagerly read 
their contents as each number makes its weekly 
and monthly visits to my fireside. Ido not expect 
to eclipse Capt. Hetherington or friend Doolittle, 
but am in hopes to make a fair average with bee- 
keepers in general; will report at the proper 
season, 

Now, Mr. Editor, appreciating the benefits of oth- 
ers’ experience, what I wish to know is, whether I 
have made any show toward a start in the right di- 
rection in improved apiculture. If you or any other 
bee-keeper will point out my mistakes, and set me 
right, through the columns of GLEANINGS, you will 
confer a great favor upon me asa brother in the 
bee-keeping fraternity. . N.E, Dopae. 

Fredonia, Chautauqua Co., N. Y. 

- 0 60 
FRIEND HAGEN’S STORY. 





HOW TO PREVENT AFTER-SWARMING. 





Sf HAD a fine young Italian queen in a weak two- 
frame nucleus. She had been laying about a 
day when one of my black swarms sent outa 
first swarm. Ihived it, went to the parent stock, 
cut out all of the queen-cells, took my young laying 
queen with one frame, and put her in the center of 
the parent hive, and it produced twice the honey 
that any of the rest did. 

UNITING FOR WINTER, AND ITALIANIZING, ALL AT 

ONCE. 

I had 12 swarms when winter came on —6 each of 
Italians and blacks; doubled up to 7, doing away 
with allthe black queens but one. They were in 
Simplicity hives. I looked up the queen, caged her, 
and set the hive above the one I wished to unite 
with, and the plan worked well. I lost one this 
winter that was packed in chaff. The rest are all 
in splendid condition. About two-thirds of the bees 
in this county are dead. I have never had a swarm 
of bees die in winter with honey above them. The 
one inthe chaff hive had no bees added to it in the 
fall. It had about 25 lbs. of honey. It looks as 
though about half was left yet. The others con- 
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sumed more than twice as much. Hurrah for 
the Chaff Hive! It is the hive that suits me. 
HOW QUEENS STING EACH OTHER. 

I put three queens in a cage last fall, and from ob- 
servation there is but one place that queens can 
sting another, and that is right against the waist, 
on the underside of the body. Now, if we could de- 
prive the queens of their stings by cutting them off, 
and putting two in achaff hive, should the plan 
work, we might have big swarms of bees to fill that 
doctor's hive in Wisconsin. 

HOW TO TELL THE AGE OF A QUEEN. 

To tell the age of queens in a large apiary, take a 
small pencil-pointed brush. Now take 3 different 
colored paints that would be best adapted to the 
purpose; commence and mark all queens the first 
year with one color on the shield—between the 
wings a small.dot; next year the next, and so on. 
You could tell the age of all your queens that you 
raised, whenever you saw one, and it would also 
help to settle some disputed facts, such as a queen 
being fertilized the second time, etc. 

H. F. HAGEN. 

De Soto, Jeff. Co., Mo., Feb. 28, 1881. 


You are correct, I believe, friend H., in 
regard to the way a queen stings a rival. 
Your plan of cutting off the stings is old, 
and fails, I believe, because the bees are just 
as liable to kill the extra queens as the 
reigning queen is herself. Your plan of 
marking the queen is good, if the bees will 
not bite off the paint or coloring matter. 
We have tried some such experiments, but 
the color was gone, after afew days. Per- 
haps some one else may do better, however. 

+> °@0 <a 
CHAFF HIVES FOR SUMMER. 


‘* COME, LET US REASON TOGETHER.” 








HE weight of a man’s testimony depends not 
only upon the man giving it, but more or less 
upon the importance of the subject upon 

which it is given. You know, friend Root, that 
among your many bee-keeping friends there are 
many who will declare, upon their most sacred hon- 
or, that they have seen and held communication 
with their departed friends, and yet you are not a 
phenominal spiritualist. Should I report, next May, 
that every bee lived through the past winter, would 
that prove my method a practical and reliable suc- 
cess every time? 

Does the following prove that all methods of win- 
tering are worthless? From A. B. J., 1881, p. 69, I 
quote :— 

“ There is not alive bee in allthiscounty. * * 
*  * Regardless of packing, putting away in the 
cellars, or any other plan of keeping, nearly all die 
with plenty of honey in reach; and in my case they 
had bee candy. The long confinement and cold 
weather, with not a first-rate quality of honey to 
winter on, has been the trouble.” 

Does the faet that a bee-keeper at Plainwell, Mich,, 
lost nearly every one of 90 colonies, packed in chaff, 
argue that we should not use chaff? I have lost only 
two colonies yet, out of 212; and the 5 or 6 that 
showed signs of dysentery, now seem free from it. 
My idea is, that they have eaten up to a change in 
food. The “cold and confinement’”’ have been re- 
lentless, 

But, to go back and “treason together” upon the 
chaff hive. What the least trustworthy man can 
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prove through reasoning upon causes and thelr ef- 
fects, must be convincing. That kind of evidence 
is of the greatest value. 

Last August, one hot day I stood in the apiary of 
a friend who had a goodly number of colonies in 
chaff, Langstroth, and other single-wall hives. Ino- 
ticed that the colonies in chaff hives lay out the 
same asthe others. All were shaded, as all hives 
should be, at that time of the year. I reflected on 
what I had heard about the *‘ chaff hive in summer.” 
I looked at two walls with chaff between. Bees on 
one side and a temperature of 94° F. on the other. 
Of course the colony created a greater heat inside 
than the sun did out; hence the sallying out of the 
bees. Now, I can not see how these walls can keep 
bees cool in summer, as long as they can not bear 
the degree of heat they themselves produce. Isn’t 
it like the darkie’s cap, “‘ as good to keep the heat out 
as the cold out”? By and by I founda chaff hive in 
thesun, Then I thought that the one outside wall 
must warm the chaff next to it. Then I said, 
““Would some holes in the top and bottom of the 
wall to let the heat out, do any harm?” ‘ No.” 
“ Then the outside wall would shade the inside one.’’ 
Now, would it do any harm to change the position of 
the outside wall, as it shades the inside one? Or in 
other words, is not a single-wall hive shaded, better 
than a double wall unshaded? 

Twelve years ago, we made a few hundred double- 
wall hives packed with paper. I believe Mr. Lang- 
stroth tried charcoal, it being a great non-conductor. 
Both plans were abandoned. I think the chaff hive 
is much better than either of the above, as it is a 
better conductor of heat. 

In regard to the sugar syrup: If you make 14 Ibs. 
of syrup from 1 lb. of sugar, the bees must reduce to 
less than 14 lbs. before capping. The coarse outside 
boxing system costs not to exceed 2c per hive to 
manipulate. Would not the interest, taxes, insur- 
ance, and wear, on the extra cost of expensive hives, 
amount to more than that? JAMES HEDDON. 

Dowagiac, Mich., March 7, 1881. 

I hardly expected, friend H., that the chaff 
hives would make any perceptible difference 
during a protracted warm spell, but only 
that when the sun struck directly on them 
in the middle of the day, it would drive the 
bees out less than if they were single-walled 
hives sitting in the sun. The great advan- 
tage of chaff hives in the summer is in keep- 
ing the surplus boxes warm all night, and 
during the cool nights and days, that we 
often have right in June and July weather. 
See the following from the A B C book, and 
Doolittle’s reply to it: — 

I have obtained more surplus honey with this arrangement 
than with any other. and am firmly persuaded that a great loss 
of honey often results from allowing such a draft of air through 
the hive, that the bees can not work the wax, unless during the 
extremely warm weather. To test this matter, I covered a 
large colony in the house apiary with woolen blankets while 
they were gathering clover honey, to induce them to remain in 
the boxes, even after the weather had turned quite cool. So 
long as the blankets remained on, the bees would remain in the 
boxes working wax; but as soon as the blankets were removed, 
at each time the experiment was tried, they retreated to the 


body of the hive. The same thing was tried with thin-walled 
hives out of doors.—A B C, page 257. 


You are just “‘shouting” here, and this is one 

great secret of success in getting box honey. 
(G. M. Doolittle, in review of A B C book.) 

Also the following extracts from back vol- 
umes :— 

CHAFF HIVES AHEAD AGAIN FOR COMB HONEY. 

I have 64 colonies, one only being in a chaff hive. 
It has been a very poor honey year with me. I have 








taken only 600 Ibs. of comb honey, and 72 Ibs. of it 
came from the chaff hive. A. M. SAWDEY. 
Poolville, N. Y., Dec. 9, 1879. —Gt., p. 31, Jan., ’80, 


We advocate protecting bees from the cold blasts 
of winter and the scorching rays of the summer 
sun, but the intermediate temperatures we say but 
little about. I had one colony, this spring, in a 
Langstroth hive, so reduced in numbers that all 
must stay at home to keep the brood warm and 
alive, no increase in stores being possible. This 
seemed to manifest itself particularly on windy 
days, of which we have had many this spring. I re- 
moved them into a chaff hive, and ever since then 
as many workers have gone out from this colony as 
from others twice as strong. J. L. HARTWELL. 

Odell, 11L., June 9, 1879. —GL., p. 260, July, 1879. 


Without doubt, the chaff hive would keep 
bees exactly as well, unpainted, but as a 
matter of durability, as well as looks, | 
would want hives painted, any way. Paint- 
ing the outer wall of the chaff hive does not, 
of course, affect its absorbing power, as it 
does single-wall hives, because it is purpose- 
ly made in narrow strips of one. Again, 
where there is an outer shell to be fetched 
and put on, even though it be but little 
trouble, the average A B C scholar is very 
much inclined to put it off, forget it, or per- 
haps delay it altogether. Our chaff hives 
can be inspected as quickly as you can raise 
a quilt with one hand and turn back the mat 
with the other. At the same time, friend H., 
very many will perhaps prefer your plan, 
and it actually is very much cheaper, espec- 
ially if you want no upper story to hold the 
same size frames.—I presume you are about 
right, in saying 1 lb. of granulated sugar 
would make only about 14 lbs. of stores, 
when sealed up in the combs; but am [ not 
right in saying that this 12 lbs. will go further 
than even 14 Ibs. of the best honey? This is 
pure cane sugar, while honey is, a large per 
cent of it, composed of grape sugar. 

rt 000 
BEES IN TEXAS. 





ALSO SOMETHING ABOUT YOUNG CYPRIAN QUEENS. 





the best condition possible. It is true I lost 
== one colony out of 23, but the queen was not 
very prolific, and it seemed her bees would allow the 
others to take their stores without any resistance. 
My stocks are all strong, with from three to five 
frames of hatching brood, March Ist. The queens 
began laying the 20th of January. I had two young 
Cyprian queens mated Dec. 8th with pure Italian 
drones, that are now ahead of any other queen I 
have. They have thousands of young bees, five 
frames of sealed and hatching brood, andthe young 
bees are simply beautiful. These queens were win- 
tered in three-frame nuclei hives with empty box 
placed over them, sides and top packed in cotton 
seed. I packed about half of my hives in cotton 
seed; the others were wintered with woolen cloths 
on the sides, and chaff cushions on top. The cotton- 
seed hives have wintered almost without any 1oss, 
and the queens began laying about a week to ten 
days before the others. To-day (March Ist) my bees 
are pouring in and out of their hives, loaded with 
pollen and honey. One hive has gained 15 Ibs. in 
ten days. They began bringing in pollen the 2d of 


Mw bees have passed through the cold winter in 
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Feb., and have continued, with a few days’ excep-| cotton, 5 in honey-plants, and onein potatoes, and % 
tion, to the present time. ucre in garden truck, with5 acres in fruit-trees, to 
CAN A QUEEN REARED IN THE FALL BE FERTILIZED | plow over three times, and 100 Simp. hives to make, 
IN THE SPRING? | and 60 acres of oats to sow this and next week; so 
I thought you said young queens, wintered over | you see I have my hands full. B. F. CARROLL. 
before laying in the fall, would be drone-layers and | Dresden, Navarro Co., Texas, March 1, 1881. 


wortbless? Now, thetwo queens above alluded to Glad to hear you are prospering friend C. 
are truly an exception, for I would not take to-day My remarks you allude to were to the effect 
$5.00 for one of them; if she continues laying at the | that no queen that goes into winter-quar- 
rate she is now, she will have her hive chuck full of ters, unfertilized in the fall, can ever be fer- 
bees in three weeks more. The peach, plum, apri- tilized in the spring, for the simple reason 
cot, and almondtrees areblooming. The redelm has that she will have passed the age when fer- 
been in bloom ever since the Ist of Feb. I look for | tilization is possible. In your warm climate, 
a large increase of bees this spring, and am prepar-| where bees may fly every inonth in the win- 
ing to increase my little apiary to 50 hives, which ter, it would, of course, be quite a different 
will keep me busy, and cultivate 7 acres in corn,5in matter. 
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OUR BEE FRIENDS IN SCOTLAND. 





A PEEP INTO A COSY BEE-GARDEN, AWAY ACROSS 
THE WATER. 





man’s apiary —34 hives huddled together in a 
small cabbage-garden, right in a small town. 
The owner, Peter Alexander, is a journeyman shoe- 
maker in rather poor health, but he hopes soon to 
be able to give up his unhealthy trade and live by 
his bees. He gets GLEANINGS, and will be mightily 


Wee nan ROOT:—Enclosed find photo of a Scots- 
—) 


pleased to have you just mention his photo. Many 
of his hives are very expensive ones, $15.00 and over, 
but they are his pride. His town is called Kirrie- 
muir, in the county of Forfar. Wo. RAITT. 

Blairgowrie, Scotland, Dec. 31, 1880. 

Many thanks, friend Raitt, and you just 
tell friend Peter that, if I mistake not, there 
are more than one whose eyes rest on the 
beautiful picture above, who are mightily 
pleased at the view he has given us. Why ! 
one almost feels like walking up and shaking 
hands, not only with Peter, who stands with 
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something in his hands near that hive, but 
with the good lady in the doorway, and that 
modest individual in the background. I 
can hardly decide whether it is the fear of 
stings or the fear of strangers that makes 
him so prone to stand back out of sight. 
And those hives! Did you ever! No won- 
der some of them cost over $15.00. Are they 
not pretty? Why, Peter, 1 almost feel as if I 
should just like to live with you all the while. 
I wonder if it shall ever be that I may make 
a visit to these many friends away across 
the seas. Oh how gladly would I do so, if it 
were God’s will that I should even make you 
a brief visit! Go on, friend Peter; be care- 
ful and prudent, and remember the promise, 
that those who are faithful with a few things 
shall, in due time, be made ruler over many 
things. 


Jutenile Department. 














sister. When the bees sting father around the 

face and eyes it swells allup. Mother read to 
me about a little girl named Louie in your GLEAN- 
INGS. I have not any bees yet, but father says he is 
going to give me a swarm of bees. He says he is 
going to give me a grapevine too. Mother is teach- 
ing school this year, and Iam going to her. I am 
studying the Third Reader, and spelling, geography, 
and arithmetic. When father transferred the bees 
I washed up the things and made vinegar out of the 
sweetened water. I sell my vinegar to grandpa, and 
I get my money from him. I am named after my 
grandma. What is your little Blue Eyes’ name? I 
like to go to Sunday-school. I got the prize there 


for the best lesson. My name is 
ELLEN CHRISTINE WILDER. 


Forsyth, Ga., Feb. 22, 1881. 

Very good, Ellen. Blue Eyes’ name is 
Constance, but we call her ‘* Connie,” as you 
will see in the back part of the A B C book. 
That is a first-rate idea about the vinegar, 
and I — you will keep on making it, so 
that no honey is wasted. We send you a 
book too. 


I read a good deal in the bee papers papa takes, 
and I see letters from other little boys, so 1 thought 
I would write you a little about our bees. We have 
had a very hard winter, and papa has worried about 
them everso much. Last year our bees did finely. 
Papa packed down 33 stands in flax chaff in the fall, 
with chaff cushions on top. To-day, Sunday, is the 
first day that has been warm enough for them to fly, 
although it snowed yesterday. So papa came right 
home after church and took off the top cushions so 
the sun could shine right on topof theframes. You 
don’t think papa did any thing wrong, do you, Mr. 
Root? To-morrow it may be cold again, and the bees 
have been shut up ever since November. Papa says 
they were in good condition. He found one swarm 
dead, and that was starved. Papa says he must 
have overlooked it in the fall, for it did not have 
honey enough. Iam ten years old. ROy MORRIS. 

Rantoul, Iil., March 6, 1881. 

Very well done, Roy. Iam glad that you 
thought about it being Sunday when) your 
father opened the hives, for it shows that 
you have a wish to remember the Sabbath 


¥ AM 8 years old. I bave three brothers and one 





day to keep it holy. When our domestic an- 
imals need care on Sunday, it is perfectly 
right to give it, for the Bible says so; and if 
the first day the bees could fly came on Sun- 
day, and your father judged they needed 
care, it was perfectly right to give it. | 
would make it a point, however, when it is 
any way questionable about Sunday work. 
to be sure to err * on the Lord’s side.” 





We have had Sunday-school here all winter. | 
like to go. Our bees are not doing very well this 
winter. We have part of them in the cellar, and 
some of them inthe room. Those in the room got 
to coming out, and we had to take them out. We 
take the bee journals. I like to read about the bees. 
[have to read it for papa. I like to read for him 
about the bees. I like the bees when they don’t 
sting. Papa says they don’t hurt him, but they swe}! 
on me, and you bet ithurtstoo. We have lost about 
15 stands of bees this winter. Bees are all dying off 
around here. I like to read the Home Papers. Pa- 
pa says if his bees don’t all die he wants some queens 
and some flower-seeds that are good for bees to 
work on. Grandpa has got two stands of bees. Papa 
has got one stand of Italian bees. He sent for two 
queens last summer, but only one of them proved 
to be good. MINNIE E. LEE. 

Grant City, Worth Co., Mo., Feb. 28, 1881. 


Iam a boy 14 years old. I have one colony of bees 
in good order. Ihave them packed im chaff on their 
summer stand. They made 40 lbs. surplus comb 
honey. I expect to be a bee-keeper. Bees do not 
sting me very much. 

WHY COMBS GET BLACK. 

If I may be excused, I do not think that Mabe! 
L. Nelson is quite correct about the cause of 
comb getting black. The reason is, that the larva 
spins a fine silken cocoon, so thin that it takes sev- 
eral years to reduce the size of the cell so that we 
can notice that it is any smaller. This cocoon is left 
in the cell, and gives to the comb a dark color. The 
bees clean the cell out again before it is used. The 
honey in this comb is as clear as that in new comb. 
The comb is tougher after it has been used for 
brood. EDDIE JACKSON. 

Fairland, Ind., March 5, 1881. 

Very well done, Eddie. Your reasoning 
would do credit to an older bee-keeper, and 
your crop of honey from your one chaff hive 
does credit to both you and the hive, during 
such a season as me § 


Mamma was reading to me from the Juvenile De- 
partment, and I thought if other little girls could 
write Icould. I am only eight years old, and can 
not write very well, as I am left-handed, and mamma 
says I must write with my right hand. I would like 
to know all the little writers in GLEANINGS. We 
have no bees, but papa wants to get some, and that 
is why he sent for your book. I think the pictures 
of Mr. Merrybanks are very funny. 

ANNA SPENCER. 

Hockingport, Ohio, March 7, 1881. 

That is a very good letter, Annie, and we 
send you a book called ‘‘Sheer Off.” See if 
you do not almost feel like crying when you 
read about poor Nora Peel. 


When I was eleven years old a swarm of bees went 
across the street and clustered on a little cherry- 
tree. Itook my hive and smoker over, and went to 
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work hiving them. I shook them several times, and 
they went inthe hive pretty well. The rest I smok- 
ed down. 

When they all got in the hive I threw an apron 
over the front of it, and carried it across the street 
and set it in its place. Well, in all the work I did not 
get stung once. I like to hive bees when they are 
good natured. I have not hived any more alone, but 
I help in hiving them. Will some girl or boy tell us 
whether they can hive a swarm of bees alone? If 
they can, I wish they would please tellus how they 
do it. LIZZIE HARRISON, 

Peoria, Ill., March 11, 1881. 


Well done, well done, Lizzie! and since I 
come to notice your name and address, it 
strikes me that you must be Mrs. L. Harri- 
son’s little girl; is it not so? I really do not 
wonder you have energy, and are not afraid 
of bees, with such a mother as you have. 


Iam a little girl 12 years old. My pa takes GLEAN- 
INGS. I goto Sunday-school almost every Sunday. 
There are from 75 to 100 scholars. I like my super- 
intendent. Pa keeps bees, and last spring he put 
them in an L. hive, and they made 150 lbs. Can any 
one beat that? He would like your A BC book, and 
he intends to send and get it when he has enough 
money. NETTIE WAKEMAN. 

Ouaquaga, Broome Co., N. Y., March 7, 1881. 

Very good, Nettie! If your father can do 
as well as that every year, he will hardl 
need an A BC book. I really hope he will 
get some more money; don’t you think I am 
very kind? 


Ladies’ Yepartment. 











MRS. LUCINDA HARRISON TALKS TO THE JUVENILE 
CLASS. 


sene57E think, Mr. Editor, that our young friend 
Wy Mabel, of Wyandotte, Kansas, is a very ob- 

= serving little girl, and partly correct, with 
reference to ‘‘dark honey.’”’” We know that bees 
clean and varnish up their combs, but they are des- 
titute of scrubbing-brushes, hot soap-suds, and boil- 
ing water, for their necessary spring cleaning. 
Where hives stand like ours, in a city, amid coal 
smoke, soot and dust, and especially after a long, 
cold winter like the one just past, with so few clean- 
ing-house days that the bees could not carry out 
their dead and comb-cappings (andit is now satu- 


rated with moisture, rendering the task too great for | 
/ said my wife was such a good housekeeper 


their strength;) if the bee-keeper does not come to 
their assistance, no snow-white combs will gladden 
his eye or tickle his palate. How can the bees pre- 
vent soot and dust from shading the honey if they 
have to walk over a filthy floor to deposit it, or keep 
their feet or antennsz clean? After a mild winter, 
with plenty of cleaning-house days, their floors are 
tolerably clean; but a winter like the past produces 
a very different state of affairs. The winter of 
1879-80 was mild, and bees were healthy. When we 
cleaned the hives in the spring, we came to the con- 
clusion that healthy bees voided their faeces in a 
dry state, judging from the little mounds of an inch 
or so in height, invariably found underneath the 
cluster. On hearing such remarks as this about a 
neighboring apiarist’s honey, “ I’d as soon have soap- 
grease in my store as that man’s honey; I could 








neither sell it nor give it away,’’ we concluded to 
pay the apiary a visit, and see what was the matter, 
We found the apiary to be a large one, in a first 
rate locality; the colonies were immense, and tons 
of honey on hand, but none first-class. The hives 
were black, dirty old things, innocent of paint, and 
had never been cieaned. The surplus honey was 
permitted to remain on the hives for months after 
the boxes were filled, and uncc.npleted ones during 
the winter. This bee-keeper came very nearly being 
in the same boat with another old settler of the 
brimstone persuasion, who says, ‘‘WhenI used to 
tuk up a gum, I could sell the honey; but Ican’t do 
it any more. Why?’ 

My dear Mabel, Hare Bell, or Blue Bell, when the 
weather is warm and pleasant, remove your bees to 
another hive, and then scrape the old hive as clean 
as you can get it, scrubbing it afterward with a 
brush and hot soap-suds, and finish by scalding with 
clean boiling water. This will kill all the bees’ 
**bed-bugs,” and when the hive is dry you can re- 
turnthe bees toit, and they will thank you with 
their happy hum and shaking of their antenne, and 
repay you with storing beautiful honey in snow- 
white combs. ‘*Thus endeth the first lesson.” 

Peoria, Ill., March, 1881. Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


Now, Mrs. H., while the veterans may not 
all exactly agree with you in regard to the 
propriety of cleaning off the propolis from 
the cracks and crevices of the hives, which 
your hot water and soap-suds might do, we 
certainly all agree in regard to cleanliness 
being next to godliness. The question has 
sometimes been asked me, as to why I al- 
Ways have women in almost every room in 
our factory; it is because men and boys will 
not, as a rule, be clean and neat in their hab- 
its. As our wax-room is not avery pleasant 
place sometimes for women, we tried for 
awhile having only men take care of the 
room. Of course, they did ~— well (we 
always do;) but after awhile I offered one of 
the girls a little better pay, just to takea 
kind of supervision, you know. Well, the 
first thing she did was to move the boxes 
and pails out of the corners, and give the 
room a tremendous sweeping. Why, I just 
felt happy to see her do it; and after she got 
through, it seemed so much more homelike, 
I could have sat right down in the middle of 
the floor and laughed, and I should not have 
stuck fast either. Since then, I have a sort 
of feeling that I do not want to live—no, 
nor even work in aroom, where there are 
not some women around. Somebody once 


she had spoiled me; but I do not believe it, 
do you, Mrs. H.? ‘Now, begging your par- 
don, we are all ready for the next lesson, 
are we not, Mabel, Freddie, Louie, Jennie, 
Charlie, Ellen, Roy, Minnie, Eddie, Anna, 
Lizzie, Nettie, and the rest of you? 








Ir is now reasonably certain, says the Prairie 
Farmer, that the manufacture of fine syrups and 
sugar from sorghum can be made a vast and profit- 
able industry, advantageous alike to the intelligent 
grower of the cane and to the manufacturer of the 
products obtained from it, and saving to the coun- 
try millions of dollars annually which are now sent 
abroad for these indispensable articles of daily con- 
sumption. 
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DOOLITTLE’S REVIEW AND COMMENTS 
ON THE A BC BOOK. 


—_——— 


Continued from last month. 





NUCLEUS. 

A good swarm of bees in the Gallup frame will 
touch the bottom and top of the hive, and also each 
end where only 9 frames are used, but not the sides; 
while with the L. frames they touch the bottom and 
top only. 

How is it that you have only seven frames in this 
hive, when you say you use ten in the chapter on 
hives? 

We usually use but 6 or 7 brood frames; 
in winter, chaff division-boards take the 
place of the other three, and in summer, a 
frame of sections on each, outside. 


POLLEN. 
BASSWOOD YIELDS NO POLLEN. 
If Iam correct, basswood yields no pollen at all. 
BEES ON CULTIVATED-GRAPE BLOSSOMS. 

Did you ever see a bee on a tame-grape blossom? 
Although they get pollen freely from the wild, or 
frost grape, yet I never saw one on a tame variety. 

Yes, sir! they work on our Concords nearly 
every season. 

DO BEES SEE OR SMELL HONEY? 

Above, you give that the bees find honey by see- 
ing the blossoms, etc.; but did they go into the hon- 
ey-house by seeing the bowls and boxes of honey 
there? Ithink not, and guess you have got off the 
track. It can be easily proven, that bees are drawn 
toward honey by the perfume, for you can place it 
where they can see it all day, and yet yield no per- 
fume, and not a bee will notice it. 


DO BEES OR PLANTS CHANGE THEIR HABITS, UNDER 
DIFFERENT CIRCUMSTANCES OR SURROUNDINGS? 


Is not this figurative language? The touch-me- 
not is probably just as it was when it was first created; 
if not, God did not know the necessities of flowers 
when he created them. That a flower has “learn- 
ed”’ how and where to place certain organs to accom- 
plish desired ends is a little strange talk, is it not? 

POLLEN AND BROOD IN THE SURPLUS BOXES. 

I find it right the opposite. I never had any brood 
in the side boxes but once in my experience, that I 
know of, but often have it in top boxes, 

PROPOLIS. 

PROPOLIS FROM BALM OF GILEAD AND POPLAR. 

I have repeatedly seen bees getting propolis from 
balm-of-Gilead and poplar buds, and a few at work 
on the horse-chestnut; but this is so sticky they do 
not like it so well, 

QUEENS. 
DOES THE QUEEN OR WORKERS DESTROY RIVAL 
QUEEN-CELLS? 

As far as my experience goes on this point, the 
workers do this destroying of the cells. I know 
queens do tear open cells, but believe the workers do 
most of it when the idea of swarming is not enter- 
tained. 

PIPING OF QUEENS. 

I guess no piping is ever heardin a hive till one 
queen has hatched; at least, I never couldhear any, 
and I have experimented quite thoroughly on this 
point. 

WHAT DO BEES FEED THE QUEEN TO MAKE HER LAY? 

What is this food that the bees feed the queen? I 
claim it is the same as that fed to the young larve. 
When the queen takes honey, she helps herself to it. 








AT WHAT AGE DO QUEENS COMMENCF TO LAY? 

IT once had a queen laying in just ten days from 
the time the cell was sealed over, or three days after 
the queen had hatched, and at another time I had 
one that did not lay till 26 days from the sealing of 
the cell. 

QUEEN-REARING. 
INSERTING QUEEN-CELLS AT THE TIME THE NUCLEUS 
IS MADE. 

I have tried this plan till I know that my bees des- 
troy at least nine-tenths of all cells so given, and do 
not understand why yours do not. With my experi- 
ence, I should not put such a plan ina book, if I 
were to write one, but would say, wait 24 hours. 
KEEPING THE BEES OF THE NUCLEUS FROM GOING 

BACK HOME. 

I should say that this one would get half the bees 
tbat were in the old hive; at least, when I make 
nucleiin that way the bees seem bent on going back 
to the old stand; so I generally confine them for the 
first day, letting them out toward sunset by the 
second day. 


INSERTING A CELL IN PLACE OF ONE THE BEES 
HAVE BUILT. 


That is correct; and I say, wait till they commence 
to build cells, and you are safe. 


ROBBING. 
WHAT TO DO WHEN A COLONY CEASES TO DEFEND 
ITSELF. 

I cover the hive all up with a large sheet, and then 
there is no chance of smothering; and, also, the 
robbers are not confined to the hive. 

A ROBBED COLONY GOING HOME WITH THE ROBBERS. 

Did anybody ever know the bees from a robbed 
hive to go home with the robbers? I never knew 
such a thing tohappen, and doubt its ever occurring. 

I have had a few cases of the kind, and 
several have been reported. Perhaps, friend 
D., you do not have the experience(?) in rob- 
bing we do. 

DO BEES DISLIKE SNAKES? 

I had plenty of snakes live under my hives the 
past summer, and the idea that bees dislike snakes 
is all bosh. 

SMOKERS. 
SMOKE FOR YELLOW-JACKETS. 

Smoke will drive yellow-jackets and bumble-bees 
much quicker than it will bees, so they will leave 
their nests entirely — the yellow-jackets rarely re- 
turning, but the bumble-bees will return. 


STINGS. 
HOW DOOLITTLE MANAGES IN REGARD TO STINGS. 
This is the way I always remove them; and if you 
learn by instinct, as it were, to strike your hand 
against your clothing at the moment you feel the 
strike to sting, you will, in nearly all cases, remove 
the whole sting, and suffer scarcely any pain. I 
always wear a veil, as I don't want them in my face 
if they did not sting at all. 
VISITORS STANDING IN FRONT OF THE HIVES. 
This is the worst trial I have, and I sometimes feel 
like telling such persons that it seems as if they 
should “know something;’’ but instead, I request 
them to come back where I am, only to repeat it 
when I open the next hive, and so on. 
KILLING BEES IN HANDLING HIVES. 
I think you make more of killing bees than is call- 
ed for. When a bee’s life is worth more to me than 
my time is, I take much pains to prevent killing one; 
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but, on the contrary, if my time is worth more than 
the life ot a bee, the bee is killed, always striving to 
kill as few as possible consistent with accomplishing 
what is to be accomplished. We keep bees for the 
profit there isin them, and that is what they were 
created for—the benefit of man. Do you object? Let 
us see: you keep a cow for the profit there is in the 
milk and butter she affords you to eat or sell; but 
when she gets old, so as to be of no value for milk 
or butter, do you keep her for the good she has done? 
No: you look tothe profit again, and fat and kill 
her, and, as you reason, God sbould hold you re- 
sponsible for this act. Why not? Because he has 
created the cow for the benetit of man, as he did the 
bees; so when a bee’s death is more profitable to me 
than his life, there is no more harm in killing him 
than there is in killing the cow. 
USING SMOKE IN OPENING HIVES. 


Ialways blowa little smoke under the guilt as I raise 
it, and after that use no more unless they show signs 
of stinging. In this way no time is wasted to have 
them off from the tops of the frames out of the way. 
Any colony can be subdued by blowing in a little 
smoke at the entrance, and closing it, and then rap 
on the hive a fewtimes. Intwo or three minutes 
you can do any thing with them. 

SWARMING. 
NON-SWARMING HIVES. 

Why not say bees swarm because it is God's plan 
to keep them from becoming extinct, as much as it 
is his plan for the birds to return to us each spring, 
mate, and raise their young? With an apartment 
that is suited to the bees for all seasons of the year, 
that is not enlarged or contracted by man, the bees 
invariably swarm if the season is propitious, and all 
the combined ideas of man have not as yet been 
sufficient to produce a non-swarming hive when 
worked for comb honey, that was reliable. 

DO BEES WORK LESS THE DAY THEY ARE GOING TO 
SWARM? 

I never could see a bit of difference as to the work 
of a swarm, and I have watched closely to see, when 
I knew a swarm had a sealed queen-cell. 

BEES SWARMING BECAUSE THEY HEAR OTHER H1VES 
SWARMIMG. 

No mistake, as far as my experience goes. 

FIRST SWARMS ISSUING TWICE ON THE SAME DAY. 

Inever knew but one first swarm to issue the 
second timeon the same day—a returned swarm, I 
mean. 


REMOVING THE QUEEN WHEN BEES ARE AT WORK 
IN THE BOXES. 


Both Elwood and Hetherington now take away the 
queen from their stocks at work in boxes during the 
basswood bloom, and claim thatis the correct way 
to get box honey with no swarms. I donot yet agree, 
but may some time. 

EXTRACTING THE HONEY TO PREVENT SWARMING. 

I don’t agree; your extracting reduces them, for 
the time being, to a state of poverty, the same as a 
dearth of forage; hence, all idea of swarming is 
given up the sameas it is when the flowers yield no 
honey, on the principle that God has given them 
knowledge enough to know that they can’t prosper 
outside of the old hive without a yield of honey. 

TEASEL. 

I have never known it to fail but one year during 

the past eleven years, the time I have ‘kept bees. 





These road-side teasels are wild teasels, on which I 
never saw a beein my life. These have a blue blos- 
som, while the tame, or Fuller’s teasel, have a white. 


TRANSFERRING. 

DRUMMING THE BEES OUT, IN TRANSFERRING. 

Why don’t you drum out those bees to start with, 
and have them out of the way? 

Because I like the way I have given, best. 
DOOLITTLE’S NATURAL COMBS, VERSUS THOSE BUILT 
ON FDN. 

I have 1000 that I would not trade with you even 
handed at venture, for they are perfection. 

If you had to buy your fdn., I think you would 
Save all the comb you could. 

The drumming is done by getting off the side of 
the old hive, and getting the nails out of the cross- 
sticks so no time is wasted. 

UNITING BEES. 

Alternate the frames, and thus mix the bees 
thoroughly, and they will never fight at any time of 
the year. 

But they do sometimes, friend D., with us, 
nevertheless. I wish you would try uniting 
Cyprians in that way. 

LOSING QUEENS WHEN UNITING BEES. 

I never lost one in my life. 

WHEN TO UNITE BEES. 

I don’t agree. August is the time to unite bees, as 
I gave in A. B. J., Oct. No. The first part of Sept. 
would do, where fall flowers are abundant. 

It is far easier to unite bees in the brood form in 
August than in the bee form in October, for the 
brood the last of August are the bees of October. 

VEILS. 

I use the grenadine for the whole veil, and wear 
one most of the time. 

USING SHEETS OF MICA IN BEE-VEILS. 

The mica does very well in hot weather, but in cool 
the breath steams it up so it is entirely useless. 

VENTILATION. 
KEEPING SURPLUS BOXES WARMLY PROTECTED, 
WHEN THE BEES ARE STORING HONEY. 
You are just “shouting’’ here, and this is one 
great secret of success in getting box honey. 
VINEGAR. 
Vinegar is also used forcleansing wax. See p. 269. 
WATER FOR BEES. 

EVAPORATING THIN, NEWLY GATHERED HONEY. 

For my views on this matter, after conducting 
many careful experiments, see ‘ Evaporating 
Nectar,” on p. 172, Vol. 3, A. B. J. 


WINTERING. 
FEEDING UP FOR WINTER. 

Why not feed the whole 20 lbs. in one or two nights 
if they have plenty of comb room and plenty of 
brood and young bees? That is the way I do. 

CELLAR WINTERING, AND OUT-DOOR WINTERING. 

Notwithstanding there are probably at this date 
more bees wintered in cellars than any other way, I 
winter half of mine in a cellar, and half on summer 
stands, so I am sure of being rightin one place or 
the other every winter. 

DOOLITTLE’S BEE-CELLAR. 

My bee-cellar has not raised three degrees during 
the winter sinceI built it, and we have had weather 
all the way from 20° below zero to 65 above. Two or 
three days of 65° above does not affect it a particle; I 
do not use a stove as do Elwood, Root, and others. 
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WHY BEES WINTER WELL ONE WINTER, AND DO NOT 
ANOTHER, UNDER THE SAME CIRCUMSTANCES, 


This is candid, andI agree exactly. No one can 
tell why two swarms, sitting side by side, as near 
alike as two peas, should not winter alike; and yet, 
often one dies before March, while the other comes 
through a splendid colony. 


FASTENING BEES IN THE HIVES IN WINTER. 
Packed in chaff, as you propose, bees do not need 
an entrance at all, especially inthe cellar, and out of 
doors only where they can fly. Hence I close mine 
as tight as I can make them at the bottom in cellar, 
and generally do those out of doors. 


WHEN TO TAKE BEES OUT OF THE CELLAR. 

As you advise waiting till pollen is plenty (which 
advice is good), your advice as to the time of day in 
putting out is bad, as it is so warm at this season of 
the year that robbing will likely result from those 
set out previously, or from thosé wintered on sum- 
mer stands. Set out when sun is an hour high, ona 
warm day, and they will have a nice fly, and protect 
themselves the next morning. 

WEAK COLONIES THAT CONSUME SCARCELY ANY 


STORES, COMPARATIVELY, NOT BEING OF MUCH 
VALUE. 


Beg pardon, but this is not so. The colony that 
consumes the least stores in cellar wintering is al- 
ways the best colony in the spring, and the one that 
will remain quiet till pollen is plenty. Nowset them 
out, and you willhave no spring dwindling, but each 
bee in the hive will be strong and vigorous, and as 
the weather is warm, they rush things. 

I agree with this, but my remarks were 
meant to apply to those so small they could 
not need much. 

NO. OF STOCKS IN A PERFECT CELLAR, NOT IM- 
PORTANT. 

With a cellar like ours it makes no difference 
whether there is one or 100 colonies in it, as it is not 
dependent on the bees for warmth, but it is the tem- 
perature of the ground at a depth of 8 feet, and that 
temperature is from 43 to 45 degrees above zero. 
BEES THAT ARE FOUND ON THE FENCES AND WALES 

IN THE SPRING, LADEN WITH POLLEN, ETC. 

I believe these bees die of old age, caused by a 
used-up vitality from holding the excrement so long, 
as I gave in the A. B. J., which friend Root and _oth- 
ers “blowed” about so much. If you will consider, 
you will see that all evidences point that way. 


SAVING SOILED OR MOLDY COMBS. 
This sounds better than what you say on page 250. 
I believe it well pays to save all pieces of worker 
comb 6 inches.square. This you save, while fdn. 
costs money. 
Conclusion. 
G. M. DOOLITILE. 
Borodino, N. Y., Nov. 1, 1880. 
—_————> 060 
“OUR BEES.” 


FROM AWAY DOWN IN FLORIDA. 


BOUGHT them last February, and paid $5.00 for 
ct three boxes of bees. Also another, badly in- 

fested with moths, for which I paid nothing. 
From this one I drove out the bees, took out the 
comb and killed the moths, replaced the comb, and 
returned the bees. In moving, the comb broke 
down in one box and killed the bees. We moved 
them by boat 20 miles. Three swarms at home were 





soon all right and at work. There is nothing pecul- 
iar about them, only they are our bees. We had been 
housekeeping 35 years, and these were the first bees 
I ever owned. 

Their home is our “Island Home”’ on Merritt's 
Island, in Indian River, Florida. This is not only a 
land of flowers, but of sunshine. This is true of all 
Florida in a general sense, but it is particularly true 
of Indian River. The showers of Summer are much 
alike in all parts of the State. But in winter, when 
old people, invalid:, and bees, need sunshine, it is 
most abundant here. The sunshine of winter is 
diminished on the Gulf coast by fogs, and in the 
northern part of the State by cloudy, rainy weather. 
Iam confident that no part of the American Union 
has as many hours of sunshine, particularly in win- 
ter, as this,Indian River country. Perhaps I don't 
know, but I have lived in ten of these United States, 
and made the study of climatology a specialty for 
years. 

Our bees, then, have plenty of sunshine, and that, 
too, when it is most enjoyable, most conducive to 
their prosperity, and makes wintering a subject of 
quite another aspect as compared with Ohio. It is 
even quite different here from what it is in the 
northern part of the State. All that part of bee lit- 
erature that relates to wintering is of no value to 
us. Every letter I get from the North tells of a ter- 
ribly cold winter; but here, more or less bees could 
be seen on the wing nearly every day, and choice 
tropical and bot-house plants have bloomed in cur 
yard ali winter. Of tropical fruits, we have in culti- 
vation the guava, pine-apple, cocoanut, mango, sapo- 
dilla, cheremoya, and coffee; none of which show 
any marks of frost. So you can see that winter is 
really eliminated from an Indian River year, and 
that, too, when even in Florida not less than a mil- 
lion of oranges were ruined by being frozen. This 
much about winter and wintering. Now for the 
summer. The two best colonies gave us two more 
in May. These were hived in boxes, which they 
filled in a very short time with the finest honey I 
ever saw. It was from the saw palmetto (Saba! ser- 
rulata.) It was thicker than white-clover honey, 
equally as light color, with a peculiarly rich flavor. 
The saw palmetto is very abundant here, and the 
books say it blossoms from June to August; but 
here it blooms from February to June. The cab- 
bage palmetto (Sabal Palmetto), from some cause 
bloomed but little in this region. Early in July we 
transferred the five colonies to movable-frame hives. 
Before and at the time of transferring we took from 
them about 100 lbs. of honey. July and August are 
said to be bad honey months here. During these 
months they about hold their own. 

The partridge pea (Cassia Chamecrista) is abun- 
dant in this region, and blooms mostly in August; 
but these and all other flowers were destroyed by 
the terrible gale of August 29. About this time we 
made a sixth colony by dividing. They went to work 
as best they could, and seemed to be doing as well 
as any of them; but none of them did much more 
than get their living. As the weather grew cool 
they were cross, and I gave them little attention 
until Noy. 20, when I opened my eyes to the fact 
that our bees were starving! One colony was already 
dead, and others fast going the same road. We be- 
gan at once to feed them with sugar-cane syrup, on 
which they lived and prospered. 

Dec. 24. Looked them over and found brood in 
two of the hives. 
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Jan. 1, 1881. They are beginning to work quite 
briskly. The West India pea-tree, called the pigeon 
pea (Cajanus indicus’, blooms all winter and affords 
good bee pasture. Of these we have a few. A few 
citron (Citrus medica) blooms begin to appear, and 
these afford both pollen and honey. So also the 
lime (Citrus limetta), and the lemon (Citrus limon- 
um), furnish both pollen and honey and are begin- 
ning to bloom. A few blossoms of the Spider plant 
(Cleome pungens) have made their appearance. In 
the West Indies, its native habitat, this plant is 
ealled “wild massambee,” where it blooms the 
whole year. Beyond these and a few other flowers 
in the yard, I do not know where they obtain their 
supplies. No more feeding is necessary. 

Jan. 15. Found brood in all the hives. In one, 
three frames of brood in all stages, and quantities of 
young bees. 

Feb. 1. The saw palmetto is beginning to bloom 
quite freely, and the bees are having a grand time. 
They are at it early, and hurry asif it were harvest 
time. Bright sunny weather, ranging from 65° in 
the morning to 75° at noon in the shade. 

It is noon, Feb. 25th, and orange-trees are bloom- 
ing, and the bees are happy. Present indications 
are that they will now have a continuous harvest 
until the middle of June. And were it not for the 
uncertainty of counting chickens before the eggs 
are laid, I would tell you how much honey they will 
gather. It is safe to say we shall have all we can 
eat. JAS. H. WHITE. 

Island Home, Brevard Co., Fla. 


———— +0 


FRIEND JACKSON’S TALK TO THE A BC 
AND OTHER CLASSES. 





WHICH IS THE BEST SMOKER? 





Feb. No.) I would say I have used the Simplicity 

cold-blast for the past two seasons; it has giv- 
en entire satisfaction. I have gone one mile without 
its going out when I was out transferring bees. It 
has never been out of order. f find all work best 
with good fuel. Rotten wood is best. 


HOW TO GET RID OF A FERTILE WORKER. 

To remove a fertile worker, take a strong colony, 
cage the queen, and exchange places with the one 
that has the fertile worker. In 24 hours release the 
queen with the same care as when introducing. 
The one with the fertile worker should be givena 
frame of young brood and eggs, and placed on the 
stand where the strong colony was removed from. 
The old bees coming in will destroy the fertile work- 
er. In the evening, place a caged queen in the hive, 
and introduce in the usualway. Ihavenever known 
this plan to fail. 

LEARNING THE TRADE. 

I fear two many of our young bee-keepers do not 
realize what it is to learn bee-keeping. Ihave work- 
ed at the watch-maker’s trade for over 20 years, and 
do not know it all yet. I have taught several young 
men the trade, and the most of them think they 
know more in six months than they doin ten years. 
They soon think they should be allowed to set the 
jewels and put the new staffs in the balance-wheels. 
While watch-making is a very fine trade, I think it 
more easily learned than bee-keeping. Ido not say 

‘this to discourage any one, but that they may be 
more careful, and go slowly. I have been watching 


r regard to the best smoker (see E. Cadwell, p. 84, 





the new beginners very closely through GLEANINGS, 
and have learned many valuable lessons through the 
failures of others. I have kept run of many, and 
can see the cause of their failures. I think one or 
two colonies are far better for any one to begin with 
thantenortwenty. Then bein nohurry toincrease: 
if you double your number each year, the bees will 
increase as fast as your knowledge. If we could 
spend two years with some good apiarist, I think we 
might be safe in starting an apiary of our own with 
25 or 30 colonies, provided we take and study the 
journals. We could then see tee cause of success 
and failure, and, with the good advice of the editors 
from time+to time, we need have no fears of blasted 
hopes. 
BOX HIVES TO START WITH. 

Now, friend Root, I do not think your advice to L. 
8. Smith pp. 135, 136, of March No., very good. I will 
admit that, when he can manage bees in the box 
hive he can in any other; but how is he ever to learn 
how to manage them in the box hives? It is like 
learning to swim before going into the water. 

This being a very severe winter on bees, I think it 
a good time to notice something about what kind of 
aframe is the most successful in wintering. I have 
worked on the plan of testing all things before adopt- 
ing. I have used frames from l6inches deep down 
to the L. frame, and have adopted the Gallup frame 
as the most practical. It is easier handled than the 
L. frame, and for wintering, the bees are far more 
compact. 1 packed 19 colonies in chaff on their sum- 
mer stands, and in the Gallup frame, about Oct. 20, 
and did not get to examine them till Feb. 26; then I 
found 17 as strong as they were in October; 2 had 
lost about 4 of their bees, and one queen was lost. 
They all had brood in all stages, except the queen- 
less colony; but none have enough to hurt them 
much. Iwould rather my bees would not rear much 
brood before April. 

I like the new cover on GLEANINGS much better 
than the old one. It looks cleaner and neater. 


THE JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 

Ido not think you can give the juvenile class too 
much encouragement. Once get our childeren in- 
terested in the study of bee culture, and we are ona 
“specie basis.’’ I like your idea of giving them book 
presents for their letters. It gets them more inter- 
ested in the works of God. Once get them thoroughly 
interested in such studies, and we need have but lit- 
tle fear of the haunts of th® bar-room and gaming- 
dens. 

LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 

My wife thinks the Ladies’ Department should re- 
ceive more attention. Many of the ladies could write 
as good letters as the men; and it would be more en- 
couragement for the ladies to study bee culture if 
they knew what others are doing. Many of them 
could make a far better living for themselves than 
they do at much harder labor. 

My wife has two colonies that she is learning to 
manage. She thinks your Homes is one of the best 
departments you have. My daughter can beat any 
of us catching the queen when the bees swarm. 

Fairland, Ind., March 7, 1881. L. R. JACKSON. 

You misapprehend my remarks in regard 
to box hives, friend J. I expected, of course, 
the beginner would transfer them, and it 
was that he might go through with this op- 
eration, and thus gain experience while he 
saved expense, that I gave such advice. 
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Heads of Grain, 


From Different Fields. 





i¢ HAVE often thought of writing to you about 
¥ the box-elder, it being, in my mind, a first-class 
bee-tree; but I had never seen any thing upon 
the subject from others. Now I see that R. H. Mel- 
len, in March GLEANINGS, brings up the subject, 
and his views coincide with mine exactly. The tree 
is perfectly hardy, and its greatest virtue as a bee- 
tree is, I think, in blossoming so much earlier than 
anything else; and, as friend Mellen says, one can 
cut a slit in the tree and have a flow of sap that will 
keep the bees humming. I think it would not be 
advisable to cut the trees much until they are of 
good size. They are, however, a rapid-growing tree 
and soon attain a good size. I havea little over 4 
of an acre, set 4 ft. apart, the trees seven years old 
from seed, and from 15 to 25 ft. in height, and, of 
course, being so closely planted, are rather slender. 
In spring they are one mass of blossoms, and the 
bees go wild over them. I have sold a good many of 
them, and given away a good many more. I livein 
a region of box-elders. 1] can get seed by gathering 
it. [Thaveagreat many seedlings, and I have this 
spring about 1500 or 2000 more that I want to set out, 
and I will send, to any one who wishes to try a few, 
10 nice little trees for enough postage-stamps to 
cover expense of wrapping and postage,— say about 
four 3-cent stamps; or, if you think I can do it for 
less, say SO, and I will try it. You have sent bass- 
wood trees by mail, and know how much it costs to 
dig, pack,and mail them. I should not like to agree 
to send them for much less than the sum men- 
tioned, as Iam a busy man, and Iam afraid I could 
not afford the time. 

Perhaps, friend Root, you will think my object in 
writing this is to get afree advertisement, but it is 
not. I have advertised catalpa seedlings in Feb. 
and March Nos., and have had less than half a doz- 
en orders (unless I count the postal cards I have re- 
ceived telling me to forward trees or seeds as the 
case may be and they would remit at some future 
time). JI can hardly do business in that way, my 
friends. So I thought I would not advertise box- 
elders, but as nearly as possible give them away. 

: H. M. MORRIS. 

Rantoul, Champ. Co., Ill., March 7, 1881. 


We can hardly call it free advertising, 
friend M., when one charges only enough to 
pay postage and trouble of taking up the 
plants. 1 donot think any of the brethren 
will accuse you of selfish motives in making 
such an offer. 


THE TYPE: WRITERS; DO THEY PAY? 

Do you still use your type-writer for general writ- 
ing, and do you consider it valuable? Do youknow 
aught of Yost’s ‘‘Calagraph,”’ claimed to be superior 
to the type-writer? What we wish to know is, 
whether these machines are pratical in actual use. 

H. A. BURCH & Co. 

South Haven, Mich., Mar. 2, 1881. 

Iuse my type-writer constantly, and, for 
aught I see, GLEANINGS would well nigh be 
a failure if I were to be deprived of it. It 
enables me to write very much faster than I 
ever did with a pen or pencil, and the mus- 
cular exercise needed to work it is quite a 











relief over the comparatively stilland steady 
task of grasping a pen. On account of the 
extra rapidity, it is a great help toan author, 
where ideas come faster than they could or- 
dinarily be jotted down in the usual way. 
This much in its favor. Now, on the other 
hand, a type-writer is hardly practical for 
postal cards, because the labor of fixing it in 
the machine, and taking it out, is more than 
when we simply use a pen or pencil. Much 
the same is true with a letter, unless one has 
to write quite a long letter. Unless one is 
an editor, author, minister, or something of 
the like, I hardly think a type-writer would 
pay; and where one has the free use of his 
right hand, and writes easily and rapidly, I 
am not sure but the type-writer might be 
laid aside for the more simple implements, 
even after it has been purchased. I work 
mine entirely with my left band. I know 
nothing of the machine you mention. 





HOW TO START SEEDS QUICKLY. 

One of our girls who always makes seeds 
grow when nobody else can, wrote the fol- 
lowing to one of our customers, and I have 
appropriated it for the benefit of you all, as 
you will see :— 

We have just sprouted Simpson seed in 4 days, 
this way: Take acommon earthen flower-pot, with 
aholeinthe bottom. Fill with fine leaf-mold and 
sand; pour hot water on, and jam it down well into 
the pot. Sprinkle the seeds on thinly, and roll them 
in; then put a tumbler over it, to fit tight, and set 
it ina saucer of warm water, always keeping the 
saucer full. Then set the whole in a warm place, 
such as the top of the reservoir of the cooking-stove, 
or on the shelf of the pipe. As soon as they begin 
to sprout, give plenty of light, near the window. 


CHAFF CUSHIONS; WILL THEY PAY AS FAR SOUTH 
AS GEORGIA? 


I read reports in GLFANINGS and A. B. J. every 
week from bee-raisers all over the country, but sel- 
dom from my section. Avcording to statements giv- 
en by some apiarians, of the heavy losses from severe 
winter, it seems enough to discourage the experienc- 
ed, let alone the A BC class. Were they all put in 
Blasted Hopes, that department would swell to a 
journal of considerable size. In our section, Provi- 
dence has blessed us with milder winters, and winter- 
ing is not so difficult asin your section. In October 
last I transferred four colonies, and took all the 
honey from them, the comb being too crooked to put 
in my hives. I fed them onA sugar; they gathered 
a little honey until frost, possibly 2or3 lbs. Satur- 
day, the 26th, I went into the hives to find the queen 
laying. Brood in all stages was found. Theswarms 
were in as fine condition as I could wish them to be. 
I took the precaution, just after the long cold spell 
(unusual in our climate), to examine and clean out 
every hive, air them a few minutes, and feed each 
one pound of sugar, made into candy; the latter, I 
suppose, ‘** pushed”’ the queen to a sense of her duty. 

CHAFF CUSHIONS. 

As bees had always been wintered here in boxes 
without protection, it was thought that chaff cush- 
ions was a hobby of mine. Two hives had cushions 
on each side, a blanket and cushion on top; one had 
blanket on top; one with no protection. Result: 
The first two came through all right, without any 
perceptible havoc having been made on their winter 
stores; the one half protected had destroyed about 
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half of theirs, while the one unprotected ate up all; 
about one-fourth of the bees dead, and the rest too 
weak to do any thing; but by careful nursing it is 
now all right. I owe all my success to GLEANINGS 
and A BC which I bave read and re-read with great 
pleasure as well as benefit. 1 am studying the sub- 
ject very carefully, and I do not want my name ever 
dropped from your subscription list. 
Greenville, Ga., Feb. 28, ’81. F. M. LEDBETTER. 








We are just in receipt of Dr. Chase’s sec- 
ond Receipt Book, from the Chase Publish- 
ing Co., Toledo, O. The book has been re- 
vised, in bee culture as well as some other 
subjects, so as to bring the whole up to the 
present time. The subject of ‘diseases of 
women and children”’ has also been revised, 
and additions made thereto. While glanc- 
ing through it, my eye caught the following, 
which some of you have recently inquired 
about:— 

LABELING ON TIN. 

The difficulty of making labels stick upon tin 
arises from the extreme smoothness of the surface; 
to overcome ‘this inconvenience, roughen the sur- 
face with sand-paper before putting on the label. 
This is a quick process on the tops of tin boxes; but 
for labeling upon the sides of boxes, or cans, the 
quickest way is to have the label made long enough 
to go more than around, the extra part being blank, 
or without printing, to allow the other end to lap 
over it, and all is right, even with common paste. 

Wetting the tin with common white-wash and wip- 
ing off, after it is dry, roughens the tin about equal 
to sand-papering, asthe lime corrodes the surface 
somewhat. 

The price of the book is $2.00, and we can 
mail it to any address on receipt of price. 


MOVING BEES IN THE WINTER. 

Please inform me what Ican do to keep my bees. 
I bought 3 hives last fall, and moved them in the 
winter. Two swarms have died already, and the 
other is very uneasy, and every warm day the bees 
come out‘and do not go back, but try torun away. 
I put a screen over the box so they can not go far, 
and they will not go back into the hive, although 
they have plenty toeat. The other hives that died 
had 5 lbs. apiece, so did not starve. N. DUNBAR. 

Tallmadge, Summit Co., O., Feb. 26, 1881. 

It may be that your bees would have be- 
come diseased, and died as they did, with- 
out their having been moved in the winter, 
friend D.; but as a great many reports have 
been given of bees that died after having 
been moved in cold weather, I think it. very 
likely that it often so stirs them up that it 
gives them dysentery. It has been suggest- 
ed that the moving causes them to gorge 
themselves with honey at a season of rest, 
and, being unable to fly out and relieve 
themselves, disease results. 

Your bees came out as you describe, be- 
cause they were diseased; and at such times, 
trying to confine them in the hives is of no 
avail. Bees are often moved, however, dur- 
ing winter, without apparent harm, especial- 
ly if moved in moderate weather. 


IMPLEMENT FOR DESTROYING THE BEE-MOTH. 
I send youa plan of a lamp, etc., that is very use- 
ful for destroying moths. It consists of a pan of vis- 
cid matter placed upon a stake, which is set in the 





center of the apiary. A block of wood is placed in 
the pan, upon which is placed a lighted glass lantern. 
The moths, being attracted by the light, dash against 
it and fall into the pan, and are thus destroyed. 
This lamp, as above, is used in the cotton-flelds of 
the South for the purpose of destroying the cotton- 
moth (Leucania umpuncta), and the plan is given by 
Daniel Breed, Washington, D. C., in his report upon 
“Inventions for Insect Destruction,” 1876. It will 
pay to have one burning every warm night in every 
apiary. Try it and see. N. F. CASE. 
Glensdale, Lewis Co., N. Y., March 5, 1881. 


Thanks, friend C. The plan has been given, 
substantially, before. So far as I know, the 
bee-moth has almost ceased to be called an 
enemy, unless itis the trouble they some- 
times make with combs left out of hives. 
They do not annoy us otherwise, enough to 
be hardly thought of, late years. Still, in 
some localities, the device may be of great 
value. Without question, a great many 
kinds of harmless millers will be a 
also, if, indeed, there are any such. Will 
Prof. Cook please tell us if all nocturnal 
moths and millers are of the order of injuri- 
ous insects? 





AMBER SUGAR-CANE IN NOVA SCOTIA, 

Like yourself, Iam trying to sweeten the general 
business of life with honey, and syrup from the Am- 
ber sugar-cave. In this I have been greatly aided by 
GLEANINGS, which I have carefully read from its 
first number to the last issued. Our household has 
become so familiar with you and your surroundings 
that you appear more like a near and highly es- 
teemed neighbor than a resident of distant Ohio. 
But, to business. Last spring we introduced the 
Amber sugar-cane into this section. It grew well, 
but owing to late planting and drought did not quite 
ripen. I put up a mill—a rude one for experiment. 
The various patches planted yielded from 100 to 200 
gallons of syrup peracre. The quality, however, is 
not up to our exp¢ctations. It is about as good as 
ordinary West India molasses, and quite as dark. I 
want a sample of the beautiful article you mention 
in the Feb. No., p. 60. I know tie sight of it will en- 
courage the people to persevere. G. C. MILLER. 

Middleton, Annapolis Co., N. S8., Feb. 26, 1881. 


TOADS; HOW TO BANISH FROM THE APIARY. 

If they are quite numerous, I get a dipper and goto 
the cisternand get it full of water; soft water is best. 
Get some one to accompany you with both hands 
full of salt. You go first and wet the backs of every 
toad or frog, and your assistant comes afterward, 
sprinkling them freely with salt. They will at once 
start to hop off, and they hop, hop, as long as they 
live; and when they get far enough away they stop 
to die, if the dose of salt has been large enough. 
This, I think, is the cheapest, quickest, and best way 
to exterminate those * hoptiles.’’ 

Please publish this in GLEANINGS for the benefit 
of toad-afflicted friends. WESLEY BAER. 

Benmiller, Ont., Ca., March 4, 1881. 


I have no doubt but that your plan will 
work, friend B.; but really it seems almost 
as if it was too much like *‘ fun for you, but 
death to us.” Can not these poor dumb 
friends be carried away somewhere and set 
at something useful? It is said they are 
splendid in a garden, to rid it of noxious in- 
sects. As I see them in my mind’s eye, 
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hopping off by themselves to die, it some- 
how seems appropriate that somebody 
somewhere should drop a tear over their sad 
fate, even if they have been guilty of gob- 
bling up the bees. 


SOMETHING ABOUT THE STINGLESS BEES OF SOUTH 
AMERICA. 

We, the Washtenaw Co. [Mich.], Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation, met as announced. It was a very inter- 
esting meeting, of 30 members. Several papers were 
read and discussed. Prof. Steer, of the Michigan 
University, gave a very interesting account of the 
“stingless hees”’ of South America, and others, as 
seen by him in his three years’ travels around the 
world, which he describes as no larger than our 
house-flies; though they can not sting, they get into 
the hair and whiskers, and bite. They would be of 
no account to us, as they make but little honey (and 
that is poor), but considerable wax, which is black. 
They build their nests under limbs of trees near the 
body. He thinks they would not endure ourclimate. 

After his graduation, the professor sturted, by the 
way of the Amazon River, with his gun and knap- 
sack. Where conveyance could not be obtained he 
went on foot. After his return with all his spec- 
ijimens, there was no room in the museum, The 
State appropriated $30,000 for a new building, which 
is now being occupied, and gave him $10,000 for one- 
half of the specimens. It is the largest and best 
ever collected in this country—animals, fishes, birds, 
reptiles, minerals, ancient crockery, etc., 20 tons 
weight. What is especially rare are his birds of par- 
adise, a large number. One can not conceive the 
exquisite beauty of their plumage and form, if he 
has never seen them. The professor crossed the 
Andes, and from Callao sailed for Japan; from there 
through the East India Islands. 

He describes a race of bees in the mountains of 
Formosa that are similar to ours; they are yellow, 
like Italians. Their habits ot docility are such that 
the natives breed them in boxes made of slates, 
along the sides of their huts (like your house apiary), 
but open inside as well as out, without disturbance 
to the family. As the climate in the mountains is 
similar to ours, he thinks perhaps they would be an 
improvement. . 

We extended our society and called it South-East- 
ern Michigan Bee-Keepers’ Association. Next meet- 
ing the first Thursday in May next. 

Ann Arbor, Mich., March 8,’81. N. A. PRUDDEN. 





A TELEPHONE DETECTIVE. 

I think if friend Baird [see page 97, Feb. No.] had 
had a telephone running from his house to his “ fine 
turkey roost,’ he would not have had to resort to 
the use of firearms; he could have said, “Boys, 
which turkey do you want?” They would have gone 
home satisfied. 

I took two I-quart tin cans and wire No. 30, and 
made one run to the grist mill, a distance of 200 
yards. I can, by placing my ear close to the can 
that is in my house, hear footsteps in the mill dis- 
tinctly; and when I am at work at the mill, and 
want any thing from the house, all I have to do is to 
go to the telephone and say, “‘ Boys!” and here they 
come with whatever I want. Now, why not have 
one to run from the house to the apiary, where the 
distance is so great we can not hear the bees when 
they swarm? and if any rogues were to come after 
night for honey, you could tell them where the best 





honey was. The one I made cost only 15 cents, and 
has already paid ten times its cost, say nothing of 
the fun the boys have with it. GEO. W. STITEs. 

Spring Station, Ind., March 4, 1881. 

Friend S., will you please describe those 
tin cans a little more definitely? Our boys 
have used something similar, but I believe 
they used thin parchment stretched over for 
bottoms of the cans, and tied the wire in the 
center of this parchment. Their principal 
trouble in keeping the machines in proper 
working trim, was the expansion and con- 
som ga of the wire, by changes of tempera- 

ure. 


COMB BETWEEN UPPER AND LOWER STORIES, ETO. 
How to provide queens and Italian drones, and 
not lose strength in my stocks in the interim, isa 
problem, especially as some are in box hives and 
will require transferring. My Itatian hive is from a 
dollar queen procured of you more than a year ago, 
and produced 60 Ibs. of nice section-box honey last 
season. How shallI prevent the joining of broad 
section frames and brood frames below? In every 
instance they are joined by comb, and necessitates 
jarring to remove them. I see Kidder has tricked 
some of our N. C. neighbors, by the card of H. A. Da- 
vis in March GLEANINGS. They were here, and 
made the same pretensions, anxiously insisting on 
my influence to secure sale of State or county rights 
to another party. But I had read too much in the 
bee journals to engage in a swindle. I send you 
their card, and it would have done you good to see 
me showing the “Gen. Agt.’’ some of my nice Sim- 
plicity hives and fixings. I prefer the Simplicity 
hives to any, because, in addition to tbe other ad- 
vantage possessed by frame hives having no bottom 
(fixed), it enables us to hold a hand with the moth 
miller, and build to any capacity required. My nice 
well-filled 1-lb. sections are the admiration of all who 
have seen them. L. C. CANNON. 
Spartanburg, 8. C., March 9, 1881. 


The attachment between the oe and 
lower frames is. usually prevented by reduc- 
ing the space to + or g inch; but some 
stocks, during a heavy yield, will fill it up 
solid even then. Greasing the tops and bot- 
tom-bars of the frames will, if I am correct, 
stop it effectually. We are glad to hear you 
so pleasantly bafiled the patent-right men. 





WHERE THIEVES BREAK THROUGH AND STEAL. 

I would have ordered you to continue GLEANINGS 
before now, but a thief broke in on me and robbed 
me of all the money I had on hand, some $200,00 more 
or less. I do not know how much I had on hand. 
This left me very destitute of change for some time. 
I trust as God saw fit to permit it, he will also see fit 
to assist me to provide, etc. 

My bees seem to be opening out on the spring 
flowers splendidly. They are taking in the pollen 
from the early blooms. Every day the weather will 
permit, I find them on some of them. Like myself 
they are very low in funds. Whether the thieves 
“broke through and stole,” or not, I can’t tell, but 
I am trying to prevent any more stealing by feeding 
them in the open air every warm day. I am feeding 
sugar and water. They seem to take it up greedily, 
and I see no robbing now since I began to feed. I 
have lost six colonies out of forty, all on their sum- 
mer stands. I am using the Simplicity hive. Ihave 
no company in the bee business within forty miles 
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of me who use any other than the old-style hives, ex- 

cept a friend experimenting with a few Simplicity 

hives. D. L. MuRFF. 
West Station, HulmesCo , Miss , March 7, 1881. 


No doubt God permitted the thief to 
steal your money, friend M.; but I am 
very sure it was not his wish that he should 
do so, and that one of the lessons he wishes 
you to learn from the transaction is, keep no 
such amount of money about you, where a 
thief might be tempted thereby. Whenever 
you have any such sum unemployed, put it 
in your bank, and give a check to whomso- 
ever you wish to pay. If it is inconvenient 
to put it in a bank for any reason, put the 
greater part of it in an inside pocket, and 
wandle it in such a way that no one shall 
know you have any such sum with you. 
Carelessness in handling both money and 
honey is often the means of making thieves 
of both men and bees. 


OUR RED-CLOVER QUEEN. 

The two queens we got of you last summer are all 
right, while the ones we got from Mr. —— and —— 
are alldead long ago. I believe the red-clover queen 
to be a very superior bee. I also believe that the 
most of cheap queens are worthless. If Red Clover 
gets through all right, I will raise our own queens. 
Our bees have been a dead expense so far. Will try 
again. Mary A. TERRIS. 

Purdy, Barry Co., Mo., March 10, 1881. 


Such has been the case in our own apiary, 
friend Mary, and as the red-clover queen is 
once more strong and all right, while many 
others are dead, we shall again raise queens 
from our red-clover queen, at least to a con- 
siderable extent. A little more charity. my 
friend. Low-priced queens, raised honestly, 
should ke exactly like all others, only that 
they are not as yet tested. 





A GOOD REPORT ALL AROUND. 

About two years ago I bought a ‘sample hive”’ of 
Mrs. Lizzie E. Cotton, for which I paid $4.00. I 
thought this a high price for only a “ sample’’ which 
[could not use. Isawin Feb. GLEANINGS an arti- 
cle, ** Bee-Keeping for Profit, by Lizzie E, Cotton.” 
I concluded to ask her to send me a copy gratis, be- 
cause I thought she charged me too much for the 
sample; and, behold! the other day I received a 
copy free. I thank her for it. 

I had ten colonies of bees last fall; wintered them 
out-doors. In Feb., two which I transferred last 
fall, swarmed out and united with the rest. One 
had brood in all stages. One of the eight, which I 
have yet, | bought in Nov. last for thirty cents. It 
was in an old store-box with broom-sticks for cross- 
bars, and had 6 lbs. of honey. I transferred it as 
soon as I got it home, and fed it sugar syrup and 
candy. It seems all right thus far. 

HENRY L. WEISS. 

Spinnerstown, Bucks Co., Pa., March 14, 1881. 


WINTERING WITHOUT PROTECTION, ETC. 

I will try to tell you how my bees have done so 
far. I went into winter-quarters with 30 stands of 
bees —29 extra good, 1 not very good; sold 3 since, 
and the poor one died, so I wintered and have on 
hand 26in as good condition as I ever saw bees at 
this time of year. The bees did not have a good fly 
from the 15th of Nov. until yesterday (March 10.) I 
fed rye meal yesterday; to-day is not warm enough 





to fly again. The most of my bees have chaff in up- 
per story, but those that have no chaff are seeming- 
ly as good as those with chaff. I left all the 10 
frames in, and those full of sealed honey. Some of 
the side combs are yet untouched, and strong with 
healthy bees. I had, for a wind-break, corn-fodder 
set on the north side of the hives of most of them. 
On one hive [ left the section boxes on, and these 
were filled with honey, and some bees clustered on 
them, and yet wintered all right, while the ther- 
mometer near them stood, Dec. 29th, 17° below zero. 
I think I shall have plenty of bees to start in with 
the early bloom. I also think I can sell bees by the 
pound this spring, as it looks all right now. No 
Blasted Hopes for me. W. St. MARTZ. 
Moonshine, Clark Co., Ills., March 11, 1881. 





POLLEN, AND ITS RELATION TO DYSENTERY. 

Has not friend Merrybanks struck the keynote at 
last,in regard to the great bee malady, dysentery? 
I made the remark to a neighbor, but a short time 
ago, that if any one could find out the true cause of 
the disease, it would be worth a fortune; here is 
what I have observed this past winter. Last fall I 
put flour candy over several stocks of my bees; soon 
after, we had our first zero freeze, which lasted 
about 2 weeks, then one warm day that the bees 
could fly freely, and at once I noticed signs of dys- 
entery. Some stocks spotted their hives with the 
well-known yellowish-brown color, and others with 
a white or milky color, which made me think then 
that the flour was giving dysentery; and I observed 
particularly that the flour seemed to pass them un- 
digested, or apparently in grainy lumps, 

Well, after reading the E. A. Robinson letter, I 
went out and examined a good stock that had died 
with two good frames of sealed stores, but had got 
clustered off away from them, in one corner of the 
hive and had starved, and they were bright and dry, 
and not the least spot or sign of dysentery about any 
part of the hive; and further examination showed 
butnow and then a scattering cell with a little pollen 
in, perhaps a dozen in all, and nothing to indicate 
that they had eaten any pollen. Tney had no candy. 

Question: Can any bee-keeper who reads this 
show that a single stock of bees have ever had dys- 
entery when they have had no pollen at all? 

A. A. FRADENBURG. 

Port Washington, Ohio, March 14, 1881, 


GREEN CORN, AGAIN, 


The only way we care to dry corn or eatit is to boil 
it first, then slice off outer ends of grains thinly, and 
scrape the rest so as to leave the hulls on the cobs; 
then spread on nice boards, tins, or plates, and dry 
in dry-house or stove, without scorching or souring 
it, and we consider it far superior to the old way, 
and a nice dish, and it requires but little cooking 
after it has been soaked soft. As none mentioned 
this way in your paper, I thought they had never 
had any. MARIA DEMING. 

Watertown, Washington Co., O., Feb. 26, 1881. 


OUT-DOOR AND CELLAR WINTERING. 

Our bees did very welllast season. We are wiiter- 
ing 35 swarms—20 in the house and 15 out-doors. Ten 
of those out-doors are packed in chaff, and 5 with 
boxes over them. They have been wellcovered with 
snow, and we do not see much difference in either 
way of wintering. They are all doing well. 

M. & W. OrrawayY. 

Volusia, Chautauqua Co., N. Y., Feb. 28, 1881. 
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WHAT AN A BC SCHOLAR HAS LEARNED BY EXPE- 
RIENCE. 

I have just commenced bee-keeping, and I don’t 
expect to makea failure. I have3 Italian queens 
that I bought last year, and one I got from E. M. 
Hayhurst. She was out of the hive 36 hours, and it 
was 8 days before I could get her to lay, and then I 
had to give her a frame of eggs and larve, and had 
to build her up in the fall for winter. But her 
daughters are hard to beat. I was over them all, 
yesterday, and they had sealed brood in 4 or 5 combs, 
but she hadn’t an egg. Would you breed from her 
or her daughter? She is,very dark, and her daugh- 
ter very light, and two spotted. Would you raise 
drones from the same queen this year that you did 
last, or would you change? I am going to work for 
honey till I get thoroughly Italianized, and then for 
queens and honey. 

This has beenahard winter on bees. I think 50 
per cent of bees in this part are dead. One neigh- 
bor has lost 13 out of 16. I have lost 25 per cent. 

CAUTION ABOUT DIVIDING. 

One thing I have learned, and it has cost me 80 lbs. 
of sugar and 4 stands of bees, and that is, not to di- 
vide too much, Will it improve Italians to cross 
them with Cyprian and Holy-Land bees? 

BRINGING FROZEN BEES TO LIFE. 

I found a colony of bees dead, and was anxious to 
see the queen; and while I was looking at her 
through my magnifying-glass, she came to life, and 
I fetched the bees in the house and warmed them 
up, and in half an hour I had a good swarm all right. 

Wn. MALONE, 

Oakley, Lucas Co., Iowa, March 7, 1881. 

I should not want to rear queens nor 
drones from any queen that was not a good 
layer; but so far as the latter are concerned, 
it is quite unlikely your young queens will 
meet any drones reared in your apiary. I 
should pay very little attention to the color 
of a queen, if I were rearing bees for honey. 
I can not tell whether the Cyprian and Holy- 
Land strain is going to be a benefit or not; 
but Iam inclined to think they are. The 
present season will tell, doubtless. You are 
not the first one, friend M., who has brought 
a swarm to life, after they were apparently 
dead through cold and lack of stores. 


BLUE THISTLE AGAIN; A CAUTION. 

Being desirous of knowing more about the quali- 
ties of blue thistle(Echium vulgare), I sent anumber 
of letters of inquiry to bee-keepers and others liv- 
ing in New York, Virginia, Georgia, and other States, 
and from their kind replies the following. was 
gleaned :— 

That beside “blue thistle’ there are two other 
weeds growing in the U. 8S., belonging to the 
Composite family, which are sometimes called blue 
thistle; that the blue thistle that you sell is “the 
most enterprising’”’ of the lot. 

The most of the friends agree that, once in the 
ground, it is there for ever,and that all efforts to 
eradicate it will fail; that it spreads rapidly; that it 
injures oats, corn, wheat, hay, etc. Butthe greatest 
damage is done to pastures. Several writers agree 
that, if let alone, it will completely coverthe ground 
and choke out all other vegetation except briers. 
This would be a very serious matter to us living in 
the North, who depend so largely upon producing 








cheese, beef, and wool. I believe the most of us bee- 
keepers would rather stick to our splendid yield of 
white-clover honey than have our pastures covered, 
or partially covered, with blue thistle, and allowing 
it to take the place of clover. They all agree that 
stock will not eat it. 

But perhaps you will say, “ Don’t let it spread all 
over; keep it where you want it.’’ Ah! that is 
where the rub comes, for birds carry it, and there are 
so many ways of scattering seeds, and then, once 
disseminated, will it not cost the people millions to 
keep it in subjection? A farmer living in Virginia 
writes: “Shun it as you would an approach to the 
‘deadly upas-tree;’ it is the greatest nuisance we 
have to contend with.’”’ He sent me a package of it, 
which proved to be Echium vulgare. I may add, that 
some do not think blue thistle of much harm; but no 
one advises me to sow it, but, on the contrary, some 
say, “If you want a fertilizer, sow clover; for it can 
never give trouble.’”’ Permit me to say,in conclu- ' 
sion, that FE. vulgare was brought from Europe, and 
is now a weed in fields, from New York to Virginia, 
and grows profusely in the South and West. 

8. T. Perrir. 

Belmont, Ont., Canada, March 8, 1881. 

OAK LEAVES AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR CHAFF. 

I see and hear accounts all around the country of 
bees dying while there is plenty of honey in the 
hives. I have beer in the habit, years past, of pack- 
ing my hives in chaff; but in the spring the chaff 
was moldy and damp, and injured the hive as well 
as the bees, and had an unpleasant smell. This year 
(or last fall) I used dry oak leaves with old carpet or 
quilts laid over the brood nest. Iexamined them 
this spring, and find the leaves all dry, and the bees 
all in good condition. My experience proves that 
dry oak leaves are the best to pack in, as they will 
not mold or gather moisture, and will keep out the 
cold when packed close, and can always be found. 

W. H. SHEDD. 

Watseka, Iroquois Co., Ill., March 9, 1881. 

Leaves have been frequently mentioned in 
these pages, but, friend S., I hardly see why 
oak leaves should be better than any other. 
We have had no damp or unpleasant-smell- 
ing chaff in our hives since we used the tin 
roofs. 


THE FOSTER FOUNDATION MACHINE, ETC. 

I got afdn. machine, or mold, of Foster, of Mt. 
Vernon, Iowa, and I must say that it is a perfect 
success with me. No trouble, no slop, no waste, no 
washing off of soap suds, and no tedious picking off, 
bit by bit, of wax from the rollers, or imperfect 
sheets, as I went through last season with the Dun- 
ham machine. My Dunham cost me over $40.00 
(with express charges), but to-day I would much 
prefer the Foster, if compelled to choose between 
the two. But we must have copper instead of 
plaster. 

Ihave gone over my bees in the last few mild 
days, and cleaned up the hives, removing dead bees, 
ete.; rather awkward job with the chaff hive when 
the upper part is filled with loose chaff and planer 
shavings. I found all but one in good condition, 
with brood in all stages, but not in large amounts. 
Placed a frame of candy on top of frames of each 
one (though all had honey) to induce continued 
brood-rearing. E. T. FUANAGAN. 

Belleville, St. Clair Co., Ill, March 7, 1881. 
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HOLY-LAND BEES FOR WINTERING. 

My experience in wintering Holy-Land bees has 
peen different from yours. Mine have stood the 
winter much better than Italians or blacks. I hava 
never had bees in better condition than the colony 
is that contains my imported Holy-Land queen. 
Perhaps one reason is, because they have been pre- 
pared for winter with more than ordinary care. 

TENEMENT HIVES. 

I got some 15 or 18 swarms of black bees late last 
fall, that were to be killed, and put them in chaff 
tenement hives. I put my black bees and some Ital- 
ians in such hives; gave them 6 frames of honey 
each; put thick chaff cushions on top. Now, when 
I had them thus prepared I felt happy. I thought 
they would certainly stand the coldest winter; but 
now for the result: The bees prepared thus never 
clustered on a small place as sensible bees do; they 
kept up a continual roaring, commenced breeding in 
the winter, got the dysentery, flew out the coldest 
weather, and perished, and now are nearly all dead. 
The moth worm got in some of them and ate them 
up; others, where I have but four in one hive, are 
in good condition. Does not this go to show that 
bees can be kept too warm, even on their summer 
stands? I also wintered some in half chaff hives 
made with chaff only at end of hives. I put 2 colon- 
ies in each of those hives. The colonies prepared 
thus clustered against the division board, and out- 
side combs got frosty, and some of the bees starved 
with plenty of honey in outside combs, and the most 
of those bees have dysentery, and are in bad condi- 
tion. I. R. Goon. 

Nappanee, Ind., March 14, 1881. 


We never think of wintering our bees anywhere 
else than on their summer stands. All have winter- 
edsafely. Ihave 26 stands, all in good order; we 
don’t think of feeding; we leave them plenty of 
stores, so there is no occasion for feeding. Peach- 
trees are in bloom, bees bringingin pollen by the 
quantity. My colonies averaged about 25 lbs. to the 
colony, which I soldat 15e per Ib. readily, while hon- 
ey from the common hive (or gum, as called here) 
was dullatl0c. Bees won’t notice buckwheat here; 
I have planted several times, but it is no use; the 
only thing I plant for bees is mustard. That blooms 
in the early spring from fall planting. It is just be- 
ginning to shoot now; in a week or two it will be in 
full bloom. Ds L. DAVIDSON. 

Early Branch, eansenomesett Co., «; Feb. 18, 1881. 

CALIFORNIA, ETC. 

T have received a number of letters lately, request- 
ing me to give a description of California in regard 
to bee-keeping. Well, I don’t think there is one-fifth 
part of this State that a man can make a living in by 
keeping bees. The good places are in patches, and 
the most of them, I think, are slready overstocked 
now. I know that my section of the country, which 
is a small one, is good for bees on a space not to ex- 
ceed fifteen miles square, but in the southern part of 
the State, I understand that bee-pasture is more reg- 
ular in the mountains, but well stocked with bees. 

We have a good prospect for a large honey harvest 
the coming season, because we have had plenty of 
rain the past three months. When we have plenty 
of rain in the winter we look for large yields of hon- 
ey; and when we don’t have plenty of rain in the 
winter, bees don’t do much, for we don’t look for 
any rain from the middle of April till about the mid- 





dle of November. That would be quite a drought 
with you, I suppose. I am in an irrigated district, 
so I have a little the advantage of mountain apiaries 
in a dry year, as they call them here, when we don’t 
get much rain in the winter. Well, [had 230 swarms 
of bees last fall, and have the same now; lost none, 
and they are getting plenty of pollen and some 
honey. Now I should like to hear how some of the 
bee-men succeed with Lippia nodifiora, our main de- 
pendence for good honey here. 
HOW TO KEEP BEES FROM BUILDING TO THE CAP 
OR HIVE. 

Can you tell me some cheap varnish, or something 
to put inside of super or cap to prevent the bees 
from sticking comb to it? I had considerable trouble 
with the bees sticking comb to the cap from the end 
sections. 

HOW TO MEND RUBBER BOOTS. 

Also can you tell your bee friends how to mend 
rubber goods after being cut or cracked? I once 
knew a shoemaker who could mend a rubber boot or 
shoe as good as new, and I would like to know how 
it is done. O. E. Coon. 

LeMoore, Tulare Co., Cal., Feb. 22, 1881. 

I know of but one way, friend C., of keep- 
ing the bees from building combs where you 
do not wish any, and that I have given many 
times before; viz., greasing the wood with 
tallow. — Mending’ rubber. boots may be 
thought pretty far aw ay from the subject of 
bee culture, but as many of our friends wish 
to get out among their hives in this damp 
spring weather, it may not be out of place, 
after all. One of our boys, who is a shoe- 
maker by trade, furnishes the following, 
which may be of service:— 

CEMENT, FOR MENDING RUBBER BOOTS, 

Take about 1 pint of benzine; put it in a bottle or can, then 
put a piece of pure rubber in with it, and let it dissolve. When 
dissolved, it should be as thick as syrup; if not, add a little 
more rubber; or if too thick, add a little more benzine. Put 
the cement on the patch, and also on fhe boot, and let it dry; 
then put another coat on each; let that dry, then put the pate h 
on the cut. Before putting the cement on, take a rasp or file 
and make the place where you wish to put the patch quite rough. 
The rubber must be perfectly dry. 





BEES ABSCONDING WITHOUT A QUEEN, 

Why could you not just as well have said some- 
thing about the singular circumstance of 8S. P. Yo- 
der’s bees [p. 132, March No.], absconding without a 
queen, and not returning to their hive, as the A B 
C class so invariably believe such is never done? 

Nokomis, I1l., March 7, 1881. E. SANDFORD. 

I beg pardon, friend S., for not considering 
the point you mention. “It is, aS you Say, a 
very rare thing for a swarm to go off in that 
way, without a queen; but, although I have 
never seen them do so, | have pretty clear 
evidence that they sometimes do. As a 
usual thing, they go back to the parent hive, 
even after being hived; but sometimes it 
seems they donot. If there should be among 
the bees one who might act in the office of a 
fertile worker, they “would likely stay, and 
perhaps this was the case with friend Yo- 
der’s bees. These cases are, however, so 
rare that I should never chase after a swarm 
if I had their queen in my possession. 


DYING IN WINTER FOR WANT OF STORES. 
Upon opening my hives this morning to learn how 
they had come through the “hard times” of this un- 
precedented winter, I found one colony dead un- 
der rather singular conditions. The combs were all 
bright and clean, and no signs of dysentery, and 
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contained considerable sealed honey; but what puz- 
zled me the most was the fact that the bottom of 
the hive was covered to the depth of half an inch 
with granules of white honey about the size of 
hom«opathbic pellets. These were not sticky at all, 
but dry and quite hard, as may be seen by the sam- 
ple I send you. 

I would like to have some of your readers explain 
the cause of honey being deposited in this strange 
place. I will add, that the colony was not fed in the 
fall, but had plenty of natural stores. 

Chicopee, Mass., Mar. 16, 1881. JoHN D. WalIre. 

I should say it was a clear case of dying 
for want of water, friend W., exactly as they 
do when they have nothing but grape sugar, 
hardened in’ their cells. The granules on 
the bottom of the hives were thrown down 
thus, because the bees unsealed cell after 
cell, and licked off the liquid portion, drop- 
ping the dry grains, and then perished. 

‘heir beautiful round shape is a peculiarity 
of certain kinds of honey in the candying 
process. I found some yesterday in our own 
apiary, that seemed to be mostly “aE 
honey. After uncapping the cells, it we 
found full of these miniature shot, as it w oa. 
with as a of liquid honey in the 
interstice ‘hese pellets have much the 
taste of grape sugar, which they doubtless 
are in composition, although they were 
formed by the extremely cold weather of our 
past winter. from honey gathered from the 
tlowers. If losses of this kind were very 
common, it would well behoove us to make 
some provision for giving bees water during 
the winter; but I believe they seldom suffer 
thus until they begin brood-rearing largely, 
and usually the condensation furnishes 
water enough, or more than enough. Fur- 
nishing water at the same time we give 
them candy, will greatly hasten brood-rear- 
ing, as has been abundantly shown in our 
back volumes. 


INTRODUCING VIRGIN QUEENS. 

My experience in introducing virgin queens differs 
from that of yourself and Mr. Lund, related on page 
82 of Feb. GLEANINGS. I introduced seven last sum- 
mer; five successfully; one of the two unsuccess- 
ful ones was given four days after the first swarm, 
and the other two or three days after. [simply put 
the young queen down at the entrance, and let her 
run in immediately after the first swarm issued, 
though in one case not till 24 hours after. 

BEE-STINGS AND RHEUMATISM. 

My mother had been unable to dress herself, sew, 
or lift a cup of tea with herright hand for overthree 
years, from the effects of rheumatism. One morn- 
ing she was helping among the bees, and received a 
slight sting on the left hand. in half an hour she 
was as sick a person as ever lived. Her whole body, 
from the top of her head to the end of her toes, ap- 
peared like one mass of stings. She recovered in 
about three hours, under the use of aconite and 
camphor, and could use her arm and hand as well as 
she ever could. J. P. MILLzs. 

Mills’ Mills, N. Y., March 12, 1881. 


FRIEND HAYHURST’S REPORT. 

We went into winter-quarters with 95 colonies in 
our yard, all in first-class condition, excepting three; 
these had the indiscretion to make a raid on neigh- 
boring cider-mills, after they were fixed for winter, 





and were very much reduced thereby. We now 
have 90 first-class colonies, all breeding nicely. The 
three weak ones have brood in various stages, and, 
having excellent queens, I hope to make them val- 
uable also. The bees have been working on Graham 
flour for several days. The past has been a most 
disastrous winter for bees in this locality, some 
apiaries being almost entirely depopulated. 
E. M. HAYuuRst. 
Kansas City, Mo., March If, , 1881. 


CHAFF PACKING, , BTC. 

My bees are all in good condition, with one excep- 
tion, as far as I have examined. I put in winter- 
quarters, on their summer stands, 19 colonies, 
packed abbve and on two sides with old carpets and 
chaff. I found one queenless; the rest are brooding 
nicely. Bees in this locality made very little surplus 
honey; from 12 colonies I got only about £00 Ibs. sur- 
plus, and increased, by artificial swarming, 5, and 2 
naturally. I have 3 colonies in the Quinby, 2 in 
Langstrotb, and the remainder in the Mitchell hives. 
I get the best results from the Quinby, but it is too 
expensive for profit. The Mitchell has not sufficient 
space above the brood-chamber for surplus arrange- 
ments; I intend to convert them into L. or Simplic- 
ities. F. 8. MOSSTELLER, 

Sharonville, O., March 21, 1881. 





Reports Encouraging, 








ENCOURAGING. 

ity RIEND ROOT : — You may put me in the Smile- 
ry or wherever you please, so you do not put 
=! me in bad company. The goods I ordered 
eame allright, with the exception of the needles, 
which followed suit through the mail. But while I 
was pleased with the goods, this was not all that 
tickled me. This day, Feb. 25th, was mild, and I ex- 
amined all my colonies at home, and found them in 
excellent condition. Thc whole 24 bid fair for not 
only weathering the stormsof winter, but for being 
in good condition to send forth their legions to sip 
the nectar of the flowers —the fabled ‘food of the 
gods.”” If the season proves a good one, I may have 
honey to selland some toeat. In view of the terri- 
ble ravages our severe winter has made in my neigh- 
bors’ bees, I feel grateful to be so fortunate as [ am. 

In the language of Shakespeare, I feel— 

** My nature tickled with good success. ’’ 

But in this, as in other things, I am reminded to 
‘trejoice with trembling.’’ There are yet dangers 
to be avoided, and casualties may occur, that might 
blast our anticipations. In the language of the 
Scottish bard, addressed to a mouse whose nest he 
had turned up with the plow,— 


‘But, Mousie, thou art no thy lane, 

In proving foresight may be vain; 

The best-laid schemes 0’ mice an’ men 
Gang aft a-glee, 

And lea’e us naught but gr ie f and pain 
For promised joy 


Whether successful or not, if spared I will report 
in due time. I know of but fewstands left inall this 
section. Some have lost from twenty to thirty 
stands. Wa. BALLANTINE. 

Sago, Muskingum Co., Ohio. 


Bees all right; came through the winter splendid- 
ly. Wintered on summer stands. Think I never 
had them do better. But the fretful monthof March 
is just before us. J. W. JOHNSON. 

Shelbyville, Shelby Co., Ill., Feb. 25, 1881. 
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FRIEND ROOP’S WINTER-PROTECTOR BEE-HIVE. 

Ihave read GLEANINGS with interest during the 
year past, especially the experiences of the various 
members of the A BC class. I have never publicly 
announced myself a member of that class, although 
1 became one last May. 
Hiram Roop, Carson City, Mich., in his ‘* Winter- 
Protector” hive. I brought them home all right; 
doubled them during the season; took from them 
100 lbs. extracted honey, 35 Ibs. crate honey, and kept 
aplenty for bees during winter. I was sick from 
Sept. 16th till Dec. 6, and bees received very little 
care during that time. I filled side and rear cham- 
bers full of good dry sawdust about Christmas, and 
left them, I feared, with not enough honey. During 
my sickness, one colony became queenless and re- 
mained so for some time, owing to a failure to rear 
a queen, and my losing the one I bought of you, by 
the cold. 

The winter has been very cold, and constantly so— 
only three warm spells. To-day, with some misgiv- 
ings I opened the hives. Result, as follows: Three 
hives with brood in each. Bees on all the frames. 
Dead bees on each bottom-board, which I cleaned off. 
As many live bees now in each hive as any time last 
fall. The fourth colony is the one mentioned as 
queenless, but will live through, I think, without 


trouble if the next 60 days are not too hard on them. | 


I gave each colony more honey, and kept some for 
Apriland May. My account with apiary is as fol- 
lows:— 
2 colonies at $10.00 each (minus hives)..........$20.00 
Cr. by 4 colonies (Dec. 31, 1881), at $8.00 
each 32. 
By 100 Ibs. extracted honey, sold atl2\%ec.. 12.50 
By 35 Ibs. crate honey, sold at 20c vi 





Srcabcacedsiu rade kcaptiieecs tee 


Balance $31 50 
Now, isn’t 150 per cent on cash outlay a pretty 
good investment? 
If bees are all right next May I shall feel much en- 
couraged, and shall try Roop’s hives another year. 
McBrides, Mich., Mar. 7, 1881. F. A. PALMER. 


My bees are in fine condition, storing both honey 
and pollen from peach, plum, and wild prairie flow- 
ers. All wintered finely in Simplicity hives on sum- 
mer stands without protection, and this is the sever- 
est winter in Texas for 30 years. The Italians you 
sent me last year are ahead too plain to question. I 
will Italianize this season. Dr. J. E. LAY. 

Hallettsville, Texas, Feb. 28, 1881. 


Bees are all right yet; they all had a good flight 
yesterday. Last season was one of the best seasons 
that we have had for five years—one continual flow 
of honey from the first of June till the 20th of Octo- 
ber; first, white clover; then smartweed the re- 
mainder of the season. AARON DEARDORFF. 

Palmer, Christian Co., Ill., Feb. 28, 1881. 


I cut fdn. in small strips, and don’t care if they 
don’t reach across the frame. My bees are all alive 
but one hive. I received 40 lbs. of honey to each 
hive last year, and an increase of two hives to each 
old one. STEWARD FRANCIS. 

Dunbar Station, Neb., March 8, 1881. 


I was very much afraid 1 should have to go into 
Blasted Hopes, but matters have turned out a good 
deal better than I expected. Some time in January 
I noticed my bees getting restless, and were bound 


I then bought 2 colonies of | 


to come out, and I lost a great many in that way; 
| but when I got the March GLEANINGS I found Out it 
| was dysentery; and now we have had a few fine 
| days, though we have yet a foot of snow. They 
| have had a good fly, and I made some candy out of 
coffee A sugar, and gave it to them, and they seem 
allright now. I could not get the candy to suit me, 
but did the best I could, though I could not get it to 
break off my finger like an egg-shell. I went into 
winter-quarters with 19, and came out with the 
same, but some were greatly depopulated, and some 
were first class. THOMAS PURDY. 

Westover, Ont., Can., March 10, 1881. 








Notes and Queries. 


cl HAVE now in my house apiary $2, which seem 








all right; bad 104 last fall; have about 16 in 

apiary 2 miles out; expect to lose some yet; 
nearly all the small colonies, and those in the old 
box hives have died, and some in my double chaff 
hives; but I think these were disturbed, and made 
| restless and uneasy by the mice when the weather 
| was cold. N. N. SHEPARD. 
| Cochranton, Pa., March 16, 1881. 
| 


THE STINGLESS BEES OF SOUTH AMERICA. 
| [Our friends will remember that we said we had 
| written to one of our South American subscribers in 
| regard to the matter. Here is his acknowledg- 
| ment of the receipt of our letter]:— 
| Yreceived your letter and prospectus for Dee. sth, 
| 1880. I shall send you letter and orders next, and 
| hope to be able to give you some information about 
the bees in question. I wrote to Paraguay for it, 
and offered good prices for hives with native bees. 
To introduce queens to black bees or Italians seems 
| tomeafunny idea. Mr. Nolse is book-handler. I 
| receive the GLEANINGS by him. Your subscriber 
| and obedient servant is J. NOELTING. 
| 812 Calle Cangall, Buenos Ayres, S. A., Feb. 14, 1881. 


BLACKS AND HYBRIDS WANTED. 

Will you have zeny black or hybrid queens for sale 
this spring? My bees are nearly all gone, and I have 
' lots of nice frames of comb, and would like to stock 
them up, but can’t buy bees here for any reasonable 
price, as but few are left, and those are very weak. 

D. W. FLETCHER. 

Lansingville, N. ¥., March 21, 1881. 

[We have no blacks nor hybrids, and it would hard- 
ly pay us to buy them to send out again. Will those 
who have such make it known? We will advertise 
them without charge, for the present, for accommo- 
dation. Take care of your combs, friend F., and you 
will find use for them all.] 


My bees have wintered finely, and without loss, in 
my new chaff hive. The contrast between them and 
my former single-walled hive is very marked in the 
matter of wintering, and I am more and more con- 
vinced that chaff hives are the hives. I make allmy 
own hives now. P. R. RUSSELL, JR. 

Lynn, Mass., March 6, 1881. 





Bees are wintering very wellso far in the cellar. 
They bad a good fly the 8th of this month. Those 
left on the summer stands with no protection have 
died rapidly. One bee-keeper reports, “‘Out of 140, 
I can not save 10.” C,. M. CRANDALL. 

Independence, Mo., Feb. 17, 1881. 
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Bees are wintering well so far with me, but it is 
not quite time for the pull yet. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 
Borodino, N. Y., Mar. 7, 1881. 


FIRST RECORD OF NEW HONEY. 
I began extracting yesterday! Willows have been 
in bloom two weeks—maple also. 
Raceland, La., Feb. 15, 1881. CuaAs. 8S. LARKIN. 
I have 225 colonies of Italian bees. 
T. J. MARTIN. 
Rocky Mount, Bossier Par., La., Feb. 7, 1881. 
{A very goodly number, friend M.; but can’t you 
tell us a little more about them?] 





CALIFORNIA. 

At present the outlook for a good honey crop in 
Southern California is not brilliant. Rain has been 
driven away several times by north winds. 

Los Angeles, Cal., Mar. 6, 1881. J. MADORY. 


I feel thankful that my loss has beensolight. Out 
of 184 swarms at the close of the honey season last 
fall, I have at present 156; but the severe test is yet 
to come during this month. N. E. PRENTICE. 

Castalia, Erie Co., O., March, 1881. 


I winterin chaff hives. Out of 75 put upone swarm 
had starved, and one was nearly gone—with old age 
I think. Several had become very uneasy, and were 
much reduced. All that 1 examined had more or 
less soiled spots in their hives, but were usually 
strong. 8.C. PERRY. 

Portland, lonia Co., Mich., Mar. 6, 1881. 


IMPROVEMENT ON CLARK’S NAIL-BOX. 

Suppose, instead of a label on nail-box (p. 122) you 
put a loop tohold a sample nail. This will show at a 
glance what is within. One-fifth of bees on sum- 
mer stands are dead. J. E. DEAN, 

Fishkill, N. Y., Mar. 9, 1881. 

[Very good, friend D., and many thanks for the 
idea.] 


Bees are wintering in very poor condition in this 
section. Nearly ali the bees will perish where they 
are kept out-doors. We have ours in cellar, and will 
have no loss to speak of; they seem to be in as good 
order as when put in on the first days of November. 
The prospects are good fora good honey season; 
that is, if the people have any bees to gather it. 

Camargo, IIl., Feb. 14, 1881. J. V. CALDWELL. 


A LONG WINTER. 

Quite a number of bee-men in this county have 
lost every colony they had. I think my loss will not 
exceed 8 per cent. I have examined a number; find 
eggs and sealed brood in strongest colonies. Bees 
had a good fly the 5th of Nov., and then on the 30th 
of Jan.—the longest cold weather ever known in 
southern Ohio. I had one ton of surplus honey last 
summer. J. B. Rapp. 

Owensville, Ohio, Feb. 25, 1881. 


ANOTHER OFFER OF DRIED CORN. 

Having noticed in GLEANINGS that you want to 
know what you could get dried sweet corn at, we 
ean furnish it to you for je per Ilb., not including 
freight. We dry large quantities every season—a 
hundred barrels or more, and have had notrouble to 
sell at that price. We can send you sample next 


fall, when we get to drying. We do not want to tell | 
you what bad luck we have this winter, as you would | 


class us in Blasted Hopes. E, SHERMAN. 


SMOKER COLUMN. 





S\OW, friend R., lam one of those users of the 
iy vile weed put up in the shape of smoking to- 
=~“ paceo. I thought of breaking the habit last 
summer; but it was so handy to smoke the bees 
withthat I did not know whether you would send 
me one of your large size cold-blast Simplicity smok- 
ers. I will quit smoking. I have been a smoker for 
ten years, and during that time I think I have look- 
ed a good deal more like a simplicity smoker than 
yours does; or, it may be a simpleton smoker. 
Horton, Mich., Mar. 3, 1881. C. E. LARRABEL. 


You Offer asmoker to all your subscribers who 
will quit the use of tobacco. Ihave used the weed 
for 12 years. You sendme one, and the day of its 
arrival I will quit, God being my heiper. Send Bing- 
ham’s cold-blast, large size. lam afraid your offer 
will cost you more than you expect. 

Bees are almost all dead here; they were killed by 
fruit and carelessness. Some left their bees as they 
stood on the summer stands. ARRISTA BAILEY. 

Bedford, Ind., Mar. 5, 1881. 

LATER:—The smoker came to hand all right, and | 
will honor the pledge I haye taken. 


If my offer of smokers will be of lasting 
benetit to those who give up the tobacco, 
friend bL., though it should be a temporary 
loss to me in the start, it will be a gain to 
others in the end, and God will, in some way, 
see that I am_ no great loser. Very simple 
means, in God’s hands, often bring about 
great good. Let none of us be weary in wel! 
doing. Perhaps it may help you some to 
know that our friend ** D.” is at this moment 
undergoing the ordeal. Although it comes 
hard, he is going to pull through, for he ‘is 
on the Lord’s side.” 

You will see that I have sent for a smoker without 
sending pay forit. If I am not entitled, I want you 
to send it just the same, and I will send the pay for 
it. If lam right, you off red a smoker to those that 
were tobacco-smokers if they would leave off the 
filthy habit. Well, I coumenced smoking when I 
was 19? am now57; have always been a hard smoker. 
I made up my mind to quit, the Lord being my help- 
er. Well, I prayed earnestly that he would help me 
in hisown way. I felt that in my own strength | 
could do nothing. Well, before the day came I had 
set to quit, my appetite for it was gone, and now | 
am as much disgusted with it as can be. Bless the 
Lord for it! Cus. E. LARABEE. 

West Chazy, Clinton Co., N. Y. 


Please send m¢ one of Bingham’s Standard smok- 
ers, for I have quit using the weed; have not used 
any since I saw your offer in Oct. GLEANINGS. | 
have used it for over 15 years. If you send me i 
smoker, and I ever use tobacco again, I will send 
you a $5.00 greenback to pay for it. My wife is look- 
ing over my shoulder as I write this, and she says 
she will write to you and let you know if I use the 
nasty, filthy weed again. 

Ten per cent will, I think, cover the Joss on bees in 
northern Michigan, J. A. COLLIER. 

Hart, Oceana Co., Mich., March 8, 18§1. 


Many thanks for the smoker. It is just splendid. 
It came on double-quick time. The boys are watch- 
ing me very closely; but let them watch; and with 
God’s help I will stick to my pledge. 











Preston, Hamilton Co., Ohio, March 7, 1881, 





Colby, Mich., March 10, 1881. W. R. TRUSSEL. 
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Choose you this day whom ye will serve. 
— JOSH. 24: 15. 


MM friends, the subject I would consider 





to-day is, whether any one can be a 

— Christian who chooses; or. if you 
please. can any one be a happy and joyous 
Christian? In other words, can any one of 
you at any time step out of your desponden- 
cies and discouragements, and be happy. or, 
at least, peaceful, right off, at once? The 
objections that will be raised are, that it 
would be literally bringing heaven upon 
earth, almost; and inasmuch as this is a 


world of sin and sorrow, it can’t be done; it | 


is impossible. If I read my Bible aright, 
God did intend we should have a heaven 
here on earth. if we would accept it; but if 
we will not take it as a free gift, of course 
we do not have it. IL know this is talk, but 
so is bee culture talk; and if you did not 
verify it by practical work, it would end in 
talk; but if you try what you see recom- 
mended by the different friends, and it 
proves right and good, the result is some- 
thing more than talk. I want you to try 
what I say, and see if it does not prove good. 

If I am correct, the difficulties that lie in 
our way in choosing a Christian life, or a 
happy life, are much like the difficulties that 
lie in the my of getting up in the morning. 
Suppose we have decided in our own minds 
that it is best for our health, best for our 
work, and best for us in every way, to go to 
bed at 9 o’clock, or earlier, and get up at 6 
o’clock, or earlier. You have over and over 
decided sa, ae this course as the best; but 
when 9 o’clock at night comes, there is, as 
usual, so much on hand that you put it off 
and put it off, until it is 10, and perhaps 
even Jl, and finally you have only the old 
story over again, of being late in getting up, 
late at breakfast, late at work, and very 
likely are made unhappy all the forenoon, 
and possibly all day, just on account of this 
lazy, shiftless fashion you have got into, and 
have given way to, day after day. Joshua 
said to the people, ‘‘Choose you this day 
whom ye will serve.”’ You have chosen lazy 
inclinations, or at least you have chosen to 
disobey your good sense and judgment and 
wisdom. Suppose you should say you did 
not choose it; you chose the better way—but 
what? Dare you tell me you could not help 
it? Do you not mean you would not help it? 
Did Joshua mean the people were to choose 
God on that day, and then go and serve 
idols? Perhaps you will say that you have 
tried going to bed at 9 o’clock, but it wasn’t 
any use. for you just lay awake an hour or 
more, while you might have been doing im- 
portant work. Well, my friend, if this is 
the case you are ready to get right down to 
work; but you want to first learn that your 
feelings and your inclinations are one thing, 
and your calm and deliberate reason anoth- 
er. Inclinations will continually clamor for 
the old order of things, or a worse one, if 
you give way to them, while calm reason 
says it won’t do, and has got to be stopped. 
Neason,—or, if you choose, you, yourself, — 








the choosing, or deciding power that lies in 
you, must assert its prerogative as ruler, or 
**boss of proceedings,’ and must take 
charge of the body and inclinations. The 
intelligent part of you that reaches up to 
God, and that prevents you from being only 
an animal, must step forth and take things 
in hand, something like this:— 

** Look here, old fellow, you have got to 
straighten up. I will put you to bed, and 
there you are to lie; and if you choose to lie 
awake, do so; but remember, you are to be 
up with the light, sleep or no sleep; and if 
you lack sleep, you must learn to take it at 
the appointed hour. I am boss of this busi- 
ness, and know best, and you will certainly 
soon learn to be as ready to sleep at 9 as you 
now are at11l. God made the daylight and 
sunshine on purpose for such bodies as you; 
and, besides being healthier, it is far cheap- 
er. In bed you shall go, and there you shall 
lie during the hours that I, your lord and 
master, have calmly and deliberately de- 
creed are for your best and greatest good.” 

Is that a new doctrine? ‘ fle that ruleth 
his spirit is greater than he that taketh a 
city.”’. How would it answer, my friends, if 
you should take exactly that course in re- 
gard to all your habits in eating, drinking, 
bathing, exercise, etc., as well as sleeping? 
Ilave you any doubt of what the result 
would ‘be? Well, to go a little further, 
you may say that one day this higher 
self decides one way, and another day ina 
different manner. I have before spoken of 
this, but I think it is mostly a mistake. You 
may be, for a day or more, biased in your 
reason by a feeling of spite against some 
one; but at such times you are to wait. 
Remember, feelings (especially personal feel- 
ings) are not ‘‘ the boss;”’ they are only ser- 
vants. Your cool, calmer, and better self 
tells plainly which course is best, in almost 
all matters of life. Especially is this the 
case with the heart that goes often to God 
in prayer, and therefore seeks the highest 
good of all mankind, rather than a solely 
selfish good. When this purer part of us 
comes out, this God part, as it were, and 
stands free and clear from selfish feelings 
and passions, all mankind think pretty near- 
ly alike. In questions as to what is really 
best for community, not only do all Christ- 
ians pretty nearly agree, but so, also, do un- 
believers, and people of every class, when 
you can get them to be really honest. Even 
the criminals in our prisons have good judg- 
ment, and a clear understanding, on most 
important questions. Although there are 
thousands who do not pay their debts, I have 
never seen a man yet who, when shown a 
promise of his, in his own handwriting, 
would ever argue that he ought not to keep 
that promise. All mankind have a respect 
for consistency; all love truth. Every one 
of you, my friends, could write down a few 
great principles for ruling your conduct in 
life, and you would, if you took a look at 
them in your calm moments, subscribe to 
them every day in life. Not only this, your 
friends and neighbors would subscribe to 
them also. Let us see how this little text 
will work:— 

God? justly, love mercy, and walk humbly before 
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is not one among you all who would think 
of disputing the wisdom of such advice, 
even if he were not in his calmest moments. 
Have I put it too strongly? Well, how 
about mercy? Iam sure you would all say 
the same in regard to this, if tie mercy were 
to be shown you, after you had transgressed | 
in some way. Well, just apply the first a 
little to it, and we shall probably all agree in 
all of it, pretty nearly. In regard to walk- 
ing humbly before God, I presume that in 
this, too, almost everybody will think it at | 
least a very good idea for their neighbors so 
to do; and so applying the first, we all come 
round to about the same point. 

Well, if all mankind believe about the 
same thing in regard to all the great essen- 
tials, why is there so much trouble and mis- 
understanding, to say nothing about the 
crime in the world? The men who came to | 
steal friend Baird’s turkeys [see p. 97, Feb. 
No.], very likely believed just about the 
same as our friend did who was calling to 
them out of the window. Suppose these 
men could have been quietly captured in the 
act, and brought into the house; what would 
they have had to say in extenuation of their | 
course? Would they have said that, as they | 
understood it, it was right, and fair for them 
to go in the night and take the turkeys 
friend B. had raised with care and trouble? | 
Would they have been likely to have pleaded | 
ignorance of the laws of man or God? Not | 
at all, for we all know wit is right and just, 
alas! but too well. Their trouble. and your 
discontent, my friend, is from the same 
common cause; we know what is right, but 
we do not follow after that knowledge. It is 
not lack of wisdom; it is only because we 
choose evil rather than good. 

Now, holding the points that have been 
made, let us take up another, that I have 
talked of to you before, many times. Sup- 
pose you have an alarm clock, to waken you 
in the morning; but because you don’t feel 
like it, you pay no regard to its faithful sum- 
mons. You all know that you very soon get 
into a habit of not hearing it atall. If any 
of these calls to duty are disregarded, we 
soon cease to heed them. Well, now, there 
is a queer element in sin that makes him 
who sins bitter and uncharitable toward 
those who obey, or are striving to obey. If 
you have a neighbor who gets up early, and 
you don’t, you are almost sure to think he 
has some purpose in so doing that is not a | 
good one. If you have yielded to your feel- | 
ings in doing that which is wrong, and your 
neighbor is striving and praying for a pure | 
heart, nine times out of ten you will call him | 











, | 4 v . 
You all agree to the first, 1 am sure. There | madness.”” Well, one who has chosen Satan 


/his sinful life or ways. 


| again.” 


for his father; one who is deliberately com- 
mitting voluntary sin day after day, is 
crazed, almost at the sight of a Bible, or at 
the mention of ministers, or any other ser- 
yants of Christ our Savior. Lost women 


|often show this in a remarkable degree. 


They would burn every Bible in the land if 
it were in their power. This attitude of 
heart is, of course, while they have chosen 
evil, and have most emphatically rejected, 
and are at enmity with, the spirit of Christ’s 
teachings. Even their actions seem to say,— 

What have we to do with thee, Jesus, thou Son of 
God? art thou come hither to torment us before the 
time?—MArTT. 8: 29. 

Well, is it possible for such ones, steeped 
in sin, to accept Christ, even if they wished? 
Can one who is in the bonds of Satan believe 
in Christ or the Bible if he tries so to do? 
You see, of course, he can not, and hold to 
The only thing to 
be done is to be remodeled, made over new, 
or,as Jesus terms it, ‘‘ Ye must be born 
‘** But I do not believe in the Bible,” 
says the poor crime-stained brother or sis- 
ter; ‘I have tried to believe, but I can not.” 
I am sure, my friends, the point is clear be- 
fore you. The talk about belief is simple 


folly and holiow mockery. There is no need 
_of wasting time and talk about what you be- 


lieve, or what you do not; the great impor- 
tant point is. to obey. As long as the indi- 
vidual does not obey, and does not propose 
to, we can not expect him to profess any 
honest belief. Do you see how beautifully 
Christ’s words come in here?— 

If any man will do his will. he shall know of the 
doctrine, whether it be of God, or whether I speak 
of myself.—J OHN 7: 17. 

Note also what Paul says,— 

_ For the preaching of the cross is to them that gt 
ish, foolishness; but unto us which ure saved, it is 
the power of God.—Cor. 1: 18. 

Do you not see that, at least to a certain 
extent, even our beliefs are subject to our 
control and our will power? In your calmer 
and better moments, you decided it was best 
for you to get up earlier in the morning, and 
in spite of the clamoring of inclinations, you 
literally put yourself to bed, and took your- 
selfup. You put your weak and tired body 
to bed, because it was the best and safest 
place for it. Instead of serving wrong and 
weak inclinations, you, like a wise and good 
ruler, chose wisely for your weak body. 

Now, our text says, ** Choose you this day 
whom ye will serve.”’ It does not say any 
thing about beliefs. You decided about 
your earthly body, and for its best welfare 
and safety. Have you yet decided in the 





a hypocrite, and take pleasure in_ railing | same way for your immorial soul? Where 
about hypocrites asa class. Who has not | will you put yourself when you lie down for 
heard bad men talk about the corruption of | that last sleep? Whom are you going to 
our ministers, condemning them as a class? | serve? Take the New Testament and read 
I have told you something of how my class | Christ’s sermon on the mount. Read his 
of saloon-keepers in the jail talked. They sayings and teachings all through. As you 
fairly got up on their feet, and gesticulated | read, ask yourself how it would probably an- 
in the vehemence of their denunciations, and swer,—what would be the effect on your 
yet none of the clergy had been in any way life,—if you should decide to serve him; or, 
instrumental in causing their imprisonment. | if you choose, to lay out your life in accord- 
I have heard that animals with the hydro- | ance with his teachings? No matter about 
phobia become mad at the sight of water, | beliefs now; just candidly sum_up what the 
and hence the name, signifying ‘‘water-| result would be to make such alife your 
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choice. Doubtless a great deal of it looks | part of this temple of clay, after having care- 


strange and el gem but is it not proba- 
ble that much will be developed and unfold- 
ed as you look into it, that is not apparent 
now? Does it not begin to look safe, secure, 
plain, and restful, as you go into the sub- 
ject further? What harm can possibly come 
from taking up such a humble, quiet, peace- 
ful life as is here spread forth?— 

Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me; forl 
am meek and lowly of heart: and ye shall find peace 


unto your souls. For my yoke is easy, and my bur- 
den is lignt.—MATT. 11:29, 30. 


Suppose you should choose it, and live it, 
and as youcome down to death it should 
transpire that the Bible is a mistake, and 
that. skepticism and infidelity are right, 
would you, on your dying bed, think you, 
have any thing to lament? I am appealing 
now to this higher and purer intellect that 
God has given us all. Answer me soberly 
and candidly, or, better still, answer the God 
who made you. What answer would the 








highest wisdom known to mankind indicate? | 


Where is the safest place to live and to die,— 
following Jesus and the Bible, or the world 
and skepticism? ‘' Very well,” some may 
say, ‘‘ fam ready to accept the New Testa- 
ment; but what about the Old?” My 
friend, your house is on fire, and the thing to 
do now is to go for water, wherever you can 
getit. After we have put the fire out, and 
the smoke has cleared away, we will have 
time and a clear vision ; but for the present, 
trust Jesus. He says, over and over, the 
Old Testament is all right, and we are just 


going to put it all onto his shoulders. If | 


any trouble comes in here, at the bar of 
judgment, we will throw all the blame upon 
him, God’s only Son. Nothing pleases God 
more than to have us show him we have ac- 
cepted his Son’s words, and are determined 
to follow and hold fast to him, through all 
sorts of trials, and under all circumstances. 
Remember, if you reject the Bible you have 
nothing. All the philosophy that was ever 
invented since man has been upon the earth 
gives no comfort, offers no savior, no help in 
trouble, and no peace on a dying bed. Lis- 
ten to the words of that beautiful hymn from 
the immortal Charles Wesley:— 
Other refuge have I none, 
Hangs my helpless soul on thee: 
Leave, oh, leave me not alone, 
Still support and comfort me. 
All my trust on thee is stayed, 
All my help from thee I bring; 
Cover my defenseless head 
With the shadow of thy wing. 

You have looked the matter over calmly 
and quietly, with honesty and candor before 
God, contrasted a life guided by a pure and 
simple trust in Christ with one without any 
such faith, and have longed, hungered, and 
thirsted after righteousness. You have not 
only said I wish I were a Christian, but you 
have gone a little further, and said I wani to 
be a Christian. Doubts, difficulties, and, 
worst of all, inclinations, rise up and clamor 
and object ; but the soul that God gave you, 
that part of you which he created in his own 
image, rises up in supremacy, and asserts its 
privilege of saying, just as it did when put- 
ting the tired body to bed, ** Child of weak- 
ness, ignorance, and sin, I, the responsible 





fully and deliberately canvassed all points in 
regard to yotir best and greatest h»ppiness, 
do unhesitatingly decide, that you are to be 
subject to the rule of Christ as your Lord 
and Savior; and I do hereby give warning to 
all feelings and emotions, all doubts, and tits 
of discouragement, that you are from hence- 
forth to be the servants, and Christ Jesus 
your Lord and Master. In this little tem- 
ple, of which God in infinite love and mercy 
has chosen me to be the head, there are to be 
no rebellious thoughts toward him tolerated, 
and I do hereby this day set my name and 
seal that, henceforth and for ever, so far as 
lies in my power, this whole life shall be put 
on the Lord’s side. Will appetite, temper, 
uncharitableness, doubts and unbeliefs, dis- 
couragements, stubbornness, and all other 
feelings that may be apt to rebel, please take 
notice?” 

Now, inasmuch as beliefs are greatly the 
effect of the lives we have led, as we have 
seen before, will it do any harm if the indi- 
vidual, or any individual, makes a choice of 
a Christian life, as given above, no matter 
what he believes, or thinks he believes? 
Suppose one whose stumbling-block in the 
way of becoming a Christian is unbelief, 
chooses as above, will God accept such a one? 
Can any one have faith in God who wishes 
he had it?) My answer would be, most em- 
phatically, yes. It may not come just at the 
minute; but put yourself right over on the 
Lord’s side, with an earnest determination 
to stay there, no matter what comes, and the 
faith will be on hand, against any emergency. 

Whoso cometh to me I will in no wise cast out.— 
JOUN 6:37. 

Choose you this day whem ye will serve * * 

ape» But as for me and my house, we 
will serve the Lord.—JosH. 24:15. 


°Tis Saturday night. The rooms of the 
factory are now all deserted, and ‘* M.,” 
*D.,’ and myself are sitting alone at the 
table. The work of the week is over, and 
both young men are in their Sunday attire, 
looking clean, pure, and happy. I have just 
been reading from my well-worn Bible,— 

Whosoever wiil be great among you, let him be 
your minister; and whosoever will be chief among 
you, let him be your servant.—MATT?. 20:26, 27. 

I will tell you why we are here. On the 
day before D. came out of jail, as we knelton 
the stone floor for the last time, I remarked, 
**D., we are now going to kneel together for 
the last time,’’ meaning the last time while 
he was a prisoner under the law; but I care- 
lessly omitted to put in the words, ‘** here, 
under these circumstances.’’ He looked at 
— I caught his bright dark eye as he 
said,— 

‘It may be for the last timehere; but, Mr. 
Root, I hope it shall not be the last time that 
you and I shall kneel together in prayer, by 
any means.” 

Ihastened to apologize, but the words have 
followed me. M. too had said several times 
that he missed the long talks we used to have 
together, and so I suggested that we should 
have every Saturday night for a sort of anni- 
versary of old times, and for a little prayer- 
meeting of our own. Now, was there not 
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rare wisdom in the suggestions from both burden. Iam not ignorant of the kind of medicine 
these boys? Are we not in danger of forget- | you would prescribe—but—well, I have an extrava- 
ting that when one comes out, ©r even joins | gant wife and family (especially the daughters.) 
the church, he is only just started on the | Without egotism, I can say that I am pleasant and 
right track? Do you remember what Jesus good-tempered. My greatest, anxious concern is, be- 
said, in almost his last words, to the way- | cause my family are so thoroughly absorbed in the 
ward Peter?— | pleasures of this world. I dread the future, for I 
— when they had dined, Jesus saith to Simon | would be a Christian but—butIam not. X.Y. Z. 
Peter, Simon, son of Jonas, lovest. thou me more | One is tempted, at first thought, to be al- 
knowest that I love thee. He saith unto him, Feed | Most indignant at a man who can write as 
my lambs.—JOHN 21:15. | has this brother; and yet, when we reflect 
Now, my friends, I need not ask of you | that, although we are not tempted by Satan 
whether you think it will be a good thing | (and our lives made unhappy), in just the 
for all three of us to meet thus together in | way he is, there are a great many who are 
prayer (of course, all others are welcome to | discontented and unthankful, even when 
come who choose), for the finger of God is so | Surrounded and blessed by all that should 
Jainly stamped on it that no one could | make one’s life happy. Shall we not rather 
iardly err therein; but the point I wish to | weep at the weakness of our fellows, than to 
make is this: the new lives of these two,— | censure? Friend Z., your wife and daughters 





yes, of all three of us,—is simply the effect 
or— 

Choose you this day whom ye will serve. 

If we remembei the choice we have made, 
and hold to it, God only knows what may be 
the ending of just these three lives. Sunday 
evening, at our usual evening prayer-meet- 
ing, I was looking round alittle uneasily, be- 


sause I did not see ‘** D.”’ in his accustomed | 


place. A few minutes more, and in he came 
with oneof hisold associates, whom I should 
not be surprised to hear had never been in 
such a meeting before. ‘* May God bless the 
boy!”’ I mentally ejaculated ; and methinks 
I heara prayer of similar import breathed 


from many a heart away along the line of my | 
And are there not more | 
who will say to-day, and say it again at the | 
first opportunity, before your pastor and | 


readers. Is it so? 


friends,—**As for me and my house, we will 
serve the Lord’? _ 


It really seems as if God prompted my | 
good friend Rumford to send the following | 


lines to close up what I have been saying. 
Read them, and see what you think about 
it, dear reader:— 
UNDER HIS EYE. 

When you think, when you speak, when you read, when you 

When you Gum. when you walk, when you seek for delight, 

To be kept from all evil at home and abroad, 

Live always as under the eye of the Lord. 


, Whatever you think, both in joy and in woe, 
Think nothing you would not like Jesus to know; 
Whatever you say in a whisper or clear, 

Say nothing you would not like Jesus to hear. 


Whatever you read, though the page may allure, 
Read nothing unless you are perfectly sure 
Consternation would not be seen in your look 

if God should say suddenly, ** Show me that book. ’’ 


Whatever you write with haste or with heed, 

Write nothing you would not like Jesus to read; 

Whatever you sing in the midst of your glees, 

Sing nothing that God’s listening ear would displease 

Wherever you go, never go where you fear 

To answer if God asks, ‘‘ Why are you here?’’ 

Whatever the pastime in which you engage, 

For the cheering of youth, or the solace of age, 

Turn away from each pleasure you'd shrink from pursuing: 

Were God to look down and say, *‘ What are you doing?!”’ 

Dear Kriend:—I find the above in the Christian Ad- 
vocate, and thinking it would be so wellif we could 
all act it out, I believe it would be of much use to 
set friends thinking, if you could find a corner in 
Our Homes for it. I. R. RUMFORD. 


Bakersfield, Cal., March, 1881. 


ALL YE THAT LABOR, AND ARE HEAVY LADEN, 


Ihave a nice, almost a luxuriant, village home, | 


but yet Lam so awful discontented that life is a 


-Inay be somewhat at fault; but by far a 
| greater fault rests on your own shoulders, 
(and in fact the greater part of their fault 
|rests on you. You once had a faculty of 
winning your wife, or she would not be your 
| wife now. Ain I not correct? Again, the 
very fact of a man’s being the father of 
grown-up sons and daughters should, in 
itself, be to him an unending thrill of joy. 
They are alive and well; can you not thank 
God for that? You can win those daughters 
over to your way of thinking, if you are only 
half in the right, just as surely as you won 
their mother in her youth. Would you listen 
to a human being on the face of the earth 
_who would speak unkind and uncharitable 
things of them? and yet you have listened 
to the prince of darkness. 

You say your greatest concern is for them, 
friend Z. Let your greatest concern be for 
| yourself; go down on your knees and say, 
“God have mercy on me a sinner;” get 
these thoughts out of your head and heart, 
as if it were a hideous leprosy, which it 
/really is, and then can you say, as did 
David,— 

Then will I teach transgressors thy ways; and sin- 
| ners shall be converted unto thee.—Ps. 51:13. 

No wonder you are unhappy, my brother, 
for so is every one who listens to the whis- 
perings of Satan. Very likely youare right, 
in the main, and your wife and children 
wrong; but for all that, you are in the main 
jatfault. You are at fault, in that there has 
not been a loving confidence and trust be- 
tween yourself aud every member of your 
/family. One who can not agree with his 
own flesh and blood can rarely agree with 
himself, and hence the discord and discon- 
tent. But how about the present? What 

shall all those do who find themselves un- 
happy and discontented, from other or like 
causes? I can not tell just what is best and 
| wisest for friend Z. to do; but God can, and 
will. Put the case entirely in his hands; 
plead with him and pray for those who are 
going wrong, and there is no such thing as 
jail. Of course, one who puts his trust in 
God does nothing under the impulse of the 
moment, but is guided solely by the result of 
| the calm and deliberate decisions of his bet- 
| ter moments. There are moments of cool, 
| calm, deliberate wisdom, in the life of al- 
most every one—moments when, unstirred 
| by passion, prejudice, or selfishness, his 
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judgments are wise and just. Sometimes 
the individual can not exercise this where he 
himself is a party, but only in a case where 
he has no interest. Even’ thieves and rob- 
bers have this sense of fitness and justice, as 
I have explained. It is this divine part of 
humanity , or God part, that must rule. It 

‘an only be done by committing one’s whole 
life to God’s care, and going to him faith- 
fully and almost constantly in prayer. It is 
not so much because we lack wisdom, but 
because we will not use that wisdom, or ‘that 
we will not let it come uppermost. We 
choose rather to listen to, and cherish, the 
more agreeable whisperings of Satan, in just 
the way our poor brother has done. Will it 
pay? If friend Z. will take God into his 
confidence, and with a strong hand root out 
these wrong feelings, he will in a little time 
find the loveand friendship of theseof whom 
he has spoken, the most precious and joyous 
experience he has ever known upon earth ; 
and instead of having discontented thoughts. 
his heart will be continually breaking forth 
in thanksgiving and praise. 

Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have en- 
tered into the heart of man, the things which God 
hath prepared for those that love him.—I. Cor. 2:9. 

Those of you who have read Part First of 
Our Homes will remember that I know 
something of what Iam speaking. You will 
observe that friend Z. stops abruptly without 
giving any reason why he is not a Christian. 
My frends. there is no reason to give; none 
in his case ; none in yours, none in that of a 
single individual on the face of the earth. It 
is, over and over again, simply— 

Choose you this day whom ye will serve. 


On page 289, of June No. for last year, was 
a letter from a minister who had become in- 
volved in debt, as some of you may remem- 
ber. I presume you also reccollect the ad- 
vice I gave him, for there has been some in- 
quiry as to how he turned out. I think the 
following letter may interest you. You will 
observe I am in the habit of using ‘* X. Y. 
Z.” asa sort of general signature in many 
of these matters, simply for convenience’ 
sake, 

Dear Brother Root:—It has been a long time since 
1 wrote to you, and believing that you are a true 
friend to me, I thought perhaps you would like to 
hear something special about me. Your advice 
given me last year has never been forgotton, nor 
has it been adopted and acted out in life in all re- 
spects. But so much of it has been, that I am a new 
man in consequence. Not merely a new man in a 
financial or business sense, but religiously, spiritual- 
ly, morally, and mentally; and I feel under lasting 
obligations to you, and thank you even as I do the 
Lord. Oh how sweet your society will be in heaven! 
how inexpressibly dear your voice and presence will 
be judging from the tone of your letters to me. I 
sold my interests in the political paper at Webb 
City, Mo., and came to Carthage in mid-summer, de- 
voting my time partly to my religious paper, and 
partly to the ministry. — striving to get out of debt, 
and then suspend my publication. I made an at- 
tempt to publish it weekly, but failed, and came out 
more in dept than before, and was more in trouble 
than ever. I then determined to follow your advice 
just as nearly as I could, having no otheroutlet. A 





complete change in life began, and every idol I 
could discover in my heart I took to God to be cast 
out, let come what would. It may not surprise you, 
but it did me, that pride ruled my heart almost en- 
tirely, excluding the meek and lowly Jesus. Togive 
up all this, and a great deal more, was most trying 
to me; but it had to go, and it did go; and then I 
came nearer the Lord than I had ever been in all my 
life. 1 could plead with God as a man could with 
man, it seemed tome. My family were gone on a 
visit; falland winter were near; I had no money, 
and was in debt. What could I do? God said, *I 
am thy portion,” I trusted him, and he prepared a 
field of labor for me, and also pay for my services, 
partly in advance, so that our wants were met, our 
most needful debts were paid, and I saw that men 
were touched under my preaching more than ever. 
Tam a happy man, I love the Lord, and he loves me. 
My paper is no more. Iam preaching all my time 
and hope soon to be entirely out of debt. Yours in 
Jesus, — Pe oar & 





‘““NOW I LAY ME DOWN TO SLEEP.” 

Friend Root:—The death-scene which: you des- 
cribed in the Feb. No. of GLEANINGS was so beauti- 
fully suggestive, that, although entirely unacquaint- 
ed with the parties (except through GLEANINGS), I 
could scarcely resist the inward promptings which 
urged me to embody it in verse. I here send youa 
copy, should you see fit to publish it. 


A tribute to the memory of the infant daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Shane, whose last words were u vodun- 
tary repetition of her little evening prayer. 


Her work on earth is fully done, 

And she is ripened for the skies. 

Shall she not hasten to the throne, 

When Jesus whispers he r, ‘*Arise’’? 

Her parents weep; but e’en those toars 
Are not without a healing balm; 

Their little heaven-bound knows no fears, 
But all with her is holy calm. 


And ‘‘ now I lay me down to sleep’’ 

(Once more she would repeat her prayer), 
‘I pray the Lord my soul to keep 

( (And God is surely listening the re;) 
‘If IT should die before I wake’ 

L ife e —- -she hastens the lines to close), 
‘I pray the Lord my soul to take ’’ 

And then she finds a sweet repose. 


The *‘ amen ’’ trembled on her lips, 

Her little eyes are closed in death; 

Such heaven-born glory must eclipse 

+ ‘he proudest monare ‘h’s proudest breath. 
No far-famed bishop’s last adieu 

Can cast such death-scene in the shade. 

Be ours a trust as pure and true, 

When we must in the grave be laid. 


And to this end be ours a life 

Devoted wholly to the Lord; 

With every inbred sin at strife, 

According to the Savior’s word. 

Awl, bringing forth the daily fruits 

Of righteousness and peace and joy, 

A Christian life strikes deeper roots 

Than aught that’s earthly can destroy. 

Mrs. HesTer A. AWREY. 

Cottam, Ont., Feb. 16, 1881. 





I presume many of you will be pleased to 
know how brother Matthews is succeeding in 
the line that God seems to have so striking- 
ly marked out for him. Read:— 

Another year is gone, and we (the Prison Mission) 
have abundant cause to be grateful to a kind Provi- 
dence; for over 3,000,000 pages have gone out to Tex- 
as, La., Ala., Tenn., Ark., Col., Mo., Ia., Kan., Neb., 
Min., Wis., Ills.. Ind., Mich., and two boxes ready 
for Raleigh, N.C. Norailroad fare in seven States 
during 1880. Financially,the first year of any suc- 
cess since’75. All would have gone freeif friends had 
been thoughtful and careful in sending. One broth- 
er gave (sent me) $50,00 for incidentals and when 
the year’s work was balanced, there was 2 cents left 
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over. Brother and sister Axtell gave a swarm and 
hive; also divided them, and we received 105 lbs.— | 
21.00. This furnishes the stationery and all deficien- | 
cies in postage and postal cards, and leaves $14.77 for | 
stationery for 1881. Your $5.00 and sister W.’s $3.00 | 
nearly covered stamps, and others’ postals. Not be- | 
ing quite enough, sister A. covers deficiency. One | 
kind brother raised house and officerent. Thus the | 
good Lord has cared for us. Drayman brought 12 
boxes yesterday, 9 from Bro. Hastings, Boston; one | 
ton fresh choice matter. Railroads passed it free; 
also 2 Iowa sacks and one Michigan package, all in 
one day. Iam busy on boxes for California, and 
sacks for Kentucky, Indiana, and Illinois prisons. 
Sent box (100 vols.) magazines to Detroit House of 
Correction. If you see fit, I wish you would empha- 
size friends sending me by mail; thus I receive 
thousands of choice pages, otherwise lost. I now 
ask the express companies only to carry to prisons 
from here. Railroads will bill sacks and boxes free 
upon application from me; but some suppose all | 
roads carry free if a box is left at any depot. Here 
lies my trouble and expense. 
I gratefully acknowledge receipt of your journal. | 
It is of great value, and I preserve it for future use. | 
May God reward you, my dear brother, for your | 
} 





deep interest in our prison mission. Prosperity and | 
success to you in your labors for 1881! 


Onarga, lll., Jan. 13,1881. W.D.A. MATTHEWS. | 








Blasted Hopes. 


Gr Letters from Those Who have Made 
Bee Culture a Failure. 


wi nn a a = | 








THIS CUT EXPRESSES MY FEELINGS AT A LOSS OF | 
ABOUT 15 COLONIES.—C. H. LAKE. 


| winter use, some having 50 to 75 Ibs. 


frames, and combs, for another year at least. “ Ad- 

versity hath its benefits.’’ I shall need no supplies 

for 1881. J. L. Mock. 
Columbus, O., Jan. 31, 1881. 


I think fully five-sixths of the bees are dead in this 
locality, and, asa general thing, left considerable 
honey. D. B. TEAGUE, 

West Milton, Miami Co., O., Feb. 8, 1881. 


There were 87 colonies of bees in this township 
Noy. 1, 1880. At present alive, 18; 14 percent of box 
hives lived. I. P. C. STEDDOM. 

Webster, Wayne Co., Ind., Mar. 12, 1881. 

My neighbor who lost 10 out of 26 colonies has now 
lost 5 more, and says he expects to have almost none 
left by May Ist. He has been in the business for 25 
years. Too much experience makes some persons 
careless. 

Do you not think it no more than fair that those 
who have given such good reports in the past should 
also report when they lose somuch? I should like 
to see them in Blasted Hopes when they deserve it. 
May be I had better tell you that another neighbor 
who has 16 colonies has no losses this winter, so that 
Iam not the best, you see, and the danger is not all 
over yet. I think I'll wait until May Ist and then 
send a report. JAMES A. NELSON. 


Wyandott, Kans., Feb. 12, 1881. 
Keep on writing, friend N. 


As Iam always anxious to see reports from others, 
I will endeavor to give a report (not very encourag- 
ing) of the loss of bees in Randolph county. The 


- | crop of surplus honey, in a manner, was nothing; 


yet they had plenty stored in the brood-chamber for 
{n order to 
give a little idea of the different modes of wintering, 
and how they came out, I will give the names of a 


| few of the leading bee-keepers. 


E. Davis had 37, lost 37; in Mitchell hive, out- 


| doors, with cloths on top. A. Frazier had 14, lost 13; 
| packed in chaff on summer stands, Mitchell frame. 
| J. Henshan had 14, lost 14; not protected at all; 


Langstroth hive. J. Thornburg had 31, lost 17; in 
Simplicity hives, packed in chaff on summer stands. 
Z. Edwards had 18, lost 18; in American frame, not 
protected at all. Wm. Johnson had 16, lost 15; in 


| chaff hives, without cushions on top. A. Hoke had 


| 21, lost 20; 


in bee-house; sawdust-packed walls; 


| temperature kept at desired rate. 


This looks like worse than Blasted Hopes, does it 


| not, friend Root? The most of us are not going to 


| give it up yet. 


I think it is better to spend a little 


| money for a few bees than to let the hives and those 
| nice straight combs go to waste, and also the honey, 
| which is so nice for spring feeding. 


LET US MEDITATE (AFTER SUCH A WINTER). 


HAVE just looked over my bees, and find 16 out 

W of 28 colonies with “ nary” a live bee. Among 
the dead ones are queens from M’Cord, Burch, 
Cyprian, Palestine, Roop, Oatman, and daughters of 
imported queens, so I shall not be able to tell who 
has the best stock. I now have plenty of hives, 





Winchester, Ind., Feb. 14,’81. J. H. THORNBURG. 


BLASTED HOPES, EVEN IN MISSISSIPPI. 

I had last fali 24 hives of bees. They are all dead 
but 6, and 2 of that number will play out with all the 
feeding Ican do. When they get out of honey they 
become perfectly demoralized, and feeding seems to 
do no good. The fruit trees are in bloom, but it 
seems to do them no good. The long-protracted 
rains which commenced the last week in Aucust de- 
moralized the people worse than the bees. There is 
not one man in twenty who will pay his debts. I 
worked all last year on a credit, and am now nearly 
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as bad off ag my poor little bees. They were brought 
to starvation by the floods, and we are nearly in the 
same fix from the same cause. But the clouds have 
dispersed, and every thing is reviving a little. I 
hope we shall be all right in a short time again. 
Ofahoma, Miss , March 6, ’81. A. G. DENTON. 


Well, friend D., you make out a pretty sad 
case, even down in your land of almost per- 
petual flowers. There is certainly some 
truth in your remark, that when bees get 
demoralized and discouraged, feeding seems 
to be of little avail; but, my friend, even if 
the bees do get thus, you must not. Look 
up! there isa God above, and one too who 
has left a letter, written expressly to just 
such poor sinners as you and I, which says, 
Come unto me, all ye that are weary and 
heavy laden,” etc. Do you not sometimes 
read this letter, friend D.? 











MR. MERRYBANKS AND HIS NEIGH- 
BOR. 





¢ @ APHIS hive,” says Mr. Merrybanks, ‘‘is 
ale not intended to be used so much for 

= getting surplus honey, as for fur- 
nishing bees by the pound, and rearing 
queens for the market,etc. However, when 
a heavy yield of honey comes, and it becomes 
desirable to have it stored in a shape proper 
for table use, we will take full combs built 
on nice clean fdn., and when they are nicely 
capped over, we will set them aside, either 
for table use or for the use of colonies that 
need such aid in the fall. These circular 
cakes of honey can be laid on a plate, and 
cut up as we cut up an ordinary pie, giving 
the children, of course, a smaller slice than 
the older ones, lest they get sick by having 





SURPLUS MONEY FROM THE PAIL BEE-HIVE. 


too much sweets.”’ Here friend M. gave 
a glance at Mary, who sat over by the 
stove, coughing from the effects of her bad 
cold. ‘*Should the colony get very strong,” 
resumed friend M., ‘‘ and show no signs of 
swarming, we will put another pail right up 
against this one, placing the mouths of both 
close together. Now there will be two ways 
of getting surplus honey in this second pail. 
One is to attach fdn. to the side, in such a 
Way as to have the bees build the pail full of 
solid honey, the combs running from the 
bottom to the top, so that when the pail is 
carried by the handle, in tne usual way, 
there will be little danger of the combs 
breaking down.” 

** But what will prevent the queen from 
rearing brood in this second pail, and your 
having brood and pollen in it instead of a 
pail full of pure honey?” suggested John’s 
mother. 

* Oh!”’ said Mr. M., ‘‘ we can easily manage 
that by putting a separator of perforated tin 
or zine between the two pails. This bucket 
of honey, you know, will be easily carried to 
Inarket, and even if a little should leak out 
there will be no dripping, for the pail will 
hold honey just as well as water. A round 





pane of glass can be put over the top of the 
pail, to keep out dust and insects. By the 
way, this round pane of glass can also be 
used to close the mouth of the hive, so as to 
make a very pretty observatory bee-hive, for 
timid people. In this case, we should need 
to sew a sort of cushion around the edges, so 
as to make the glass fit bee-tight, and also 
keep in the warm air of the hive.” 

At this juncture, John’s father pulled out 
his pipe, and began feeling in his pockets 
for tobacco and matches. Whenever he got 
an idea in his head to which he wanted to 
give utterance, he instinctively began to 
seek for that self-same pipe. Friend M. saw 
the motion, and so pleasantly shook his head 
at him that he put the pipe back in his pock- 
et. Of course his neighbor never presumed 
to dictate in such matters, but he had such 
a pleasant, kind, good-natured way of re- 
minding one of a failing, that the two were 
never any the less friends, even though they 
were not alike in many of their ways and 
habits. He knew that his wife very much 
disliked to have him smoke in-doors also, 
and so he very pleasantly put the pipe back 
in his pocket, and proceeded to criticise the 
new hive without it. 

Friend M. here took a chair and sat down, 
for he was well aware that the soundest and 
most sensible criticisms would come from 
John’s father, for he was, despite his many 
shiftless and dilatory ways, a man of good 
practical common sense, and one who might 
easily have been a man of means and influ- 
ence had it not been for some failings of his, 
and his love of the companionship of a class 
that were really very much hisinferiors. He 
commences,— 

** But, neighbor M.,’”’ says he, “even for 
rearing bees and queens, you have got to 
take out all the frames before you can get at 
the last one, and you have not only got to 
put each one back in its exact place every 
time, but you have got to put each comb the 
same side to the front as well. Is this so?” 

** Exactly so.” 

* And is not this a great objection? ” 

‘**On the contrary, itis just what I think 
we need to do, to make the most bees and 
honey.”’ 

‘** Why, then, do you not go back to the oid 
rio hive, or hollow gum, and be done with 
it? 

“IT would go back to the straw hive, or 
some thing pretty nearly like it, if the combs 
were movable. x ow just look here a min- 
ute. To say nothing of the advantage of 
these round combs, to retain the animal 
heat, we will consider a little the way many 
of the movable combs are used. Ilives are 
made to open easily. nowadays, and with 
the modern smokers it is easy to open a hive 
safely any time we wish. Well, a new be- 
ginner gets a hive of bees, and proceeds. to 
open up tbe brood-nest, some cool day in 
April. He gets the combs all out, finds the 
queen, turns the combs, many of them, end 
for end, throwing a patch of unsealed brood 
right opposite a cold cake of honey, or some 
empty cells that the bees had not yet covered 
with their cluster. Perhaps he thinks to put 
the combs back in the same order they were 
before, and perhaps he does not. May be, 
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as he has read an empty comb should be 
placed in the center, to give the queen 
empty cells in which to put in eggs, he pur- 
,0sely divides the brood-nest. As the combs 
had been built by the bees, or at least trim- 
med and lengthened out so as to give just 
room for the bees to pass and do their work 
(letting adepression on one fill an elevation 
on the next, etc.), when they are swung 
around and replaced, the bees have all this 
work to do overagain. Very likely, if.one 
should look carefully after the hive was 
closed, he would find great empty hollows 
left between some of the combs, and bulges 
pushed right into some comb, in another 
place. In the latter case, perhaps a dozen 
poor little bees were mashed into the next 
comb.* Well, this is not the worst of it. 
Lees have a wonderful tact for economy of 
steps in the working season. They put the 
new pollen for the young unsealed brood 
right in the cells opposite, that the nurses 
may have the food right where it is needed. 
Where you find a comb of unsealed larve, 
you will often see the comb opposite to it 
one solid mass of pollen-filled cells ; and if a 
couple of rainy days ensue, this pollen will 
be all used in an almost incredibly short 
space of time. Now, what will be the effect 
of interposing a comb just here, or of placing 
this great wall of pollen off to some other 
part of the hive? Madam, what would you 
say,”’ here friend M. jumps up and turns to 
John’s mother,— 

‘* What would you say 1f some one should 
come into your house some ironing-day, and 
put your cook stove over in the lot across 
the way, your basket of clothes up stairs, 
and your ironing-table down cellar, and tell 
you to go on with your work that way, for 
modern science had shown that more and 
better work could be done thus? Now, this 
is not exaggerated. As we look over the 
journals, we fall to wondering why it is, 
that beginners make such awful work of 
wintering, while the old hands winter their 
hundreds, losing not to exceed 5 per cent, 
and some not even a colony. Is it not rather 


ies through the summer even?” 

Here ourfriend wiped his face with a large 
red handkerchief, and began feeling in his 
pockets for something he wanted. While he 
was hunting, John stepped backward, and, 
striking his heels against the woodei bowl 
that had not yet been placed on the table, 
fell over into it, and split it in several pieces, 
leaving the candy in nice shape to give that 
poor colony out of doors. 

John’s mother was perhaps the most 
troubled one of the party, at this his second 
accident, and commenced a most humble 
apology; but friend M. stopped her by say- 
ing he was more than half glad it was brok- 
en, for the bees would have built an empty 
comb in the bowl any way, and that, on the 
whole, he preferred a division-board made 
with acushion around the edge, with a good 
stout handle attached, so it could be pushed 
into the hive witha sort of revolving motion, 
making so tight a fit that no particle of the 
warm air of the hive could get out, to say 





*I have found bees thus imprisoned, and still alive, on opening 
a hive four days after it had been hastily closed by the careless 
owner. 





nothing of leaving cracks or channels where 
bees can get through. Here he fished from 
one of his pockets a copy of the British Bec 
Journal, giving some of friend Abbot’s ideas 
about working with hives and combs. Here 
is what friend M. read to his little audience:— 
WHAT TO DO, AND WHEN AND HOW TO DO Ir. 

INCREASING THE BROOD-NeEst. — Under the influ- 
ence of stimulative feeding in hives in which the 
bees have been crowded together by the dividing- 
board, the breeding will go on so rapidly that eyery 
available cell will be occupied with eggs and larve 
before there has been time for young bees to come 
into life, and, acting upon impulse, amateurs will be 
apt to enlarge the nest to give further liberty to the 
queen to deposit more eggs and cause more brood to 
be created. In this matter we would advise extreme 
caution. Bees that are well able to maintain life- 
supporting heat for themselves and the brood (for 
the brood generates comparatively little and needs 
the presence of bees) in, say, three frames of comb, 
may find a difficulty in cold weather in generating 
sufficient for that of a fourth frame, and its intro- 
duction would probably do mischief. We would, 
therefore, refrain from adding the fourth until the 
population has begun to increase and the chief of 
the brood approaches maturity, and then we would 
place the added empty comb by the side of it pro 
tem. Many writers advise that the comb in question 
should be placed between those containing brood, 
which advice is sound when the weather is sufficient- 
ly mild to preclude danger, but in early days we 
would prefer that the bees indicate sufficiency of 
strength to take charge of it (by commencing to 
breed in it) before we would force its absolute care 
upon them by giving it a central place. Bee man- 
agement is like playing a game of draughts or chess 
—it may be very easy to make a dozen moves, but it 
is stupidly absurd to move at all without consider- 
ing what is likely to happen afterward. 


“There! ”’ exclaimed he after he had fin- 
ished. ‘‘ That is what I call good sound 
sense. Now I want to tell you some of my 
ideas about feeding:” but, friends, as our 
story is getting long, I think we will listen 
to the feeding part next time. 
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a wonder that they succeed in getting colon- | 
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For the Lord God will help me; therefore shall I 
not be confounded: therefore have Iset my face like 
a flint, and 1 know that I shall not be ashamed. — 

Isa1aH 50:7. 





We have to-day, March 38lst, 3935 subscribers, 
and a yard of snow on the ground — more or less. 

MAKE every day count, and at night ask God’s 
blessing on what you have done through the day. 


We will pay l5c. each for the April No. of GLEAN- 
nas for 1879. Put your name on the wrapper, and 
drop us a postal. 


A GRBAT number of letters are on hard, waiting 
for a place, so do not be disappointed if your own is 
not in this number, 
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Not even yet any Dictionaries, but we have most 
excellent promises of some very soon. We will re- 
turn the money any time you wish. 

| OMITTED to say, last month, that the price of the 
book, Barn Plans and Our-Buildings, is $1.50, and 
that we can mail it on application. 

Ir any one who advertises in GLEANINGS does not 
fulfill all promises and settle up all differences satis- 
factorily, you will confer a favor by reporting him to 
us. 


FRIEND Burch, too, reports having wintered every 
colony in bis large apiary; but J really wish he had 
told us how many there were. Please say how many, 
friends, when ) ou report. 


Nice, pure, maple sugar, stirred, white, in 1 Ib. 
bricks, at 10c. per lb. ‘Tip-top for bees or children. 
Nine cents per 1b. only, in large cakes, just us we 
buy it from the farmers. 


THE Kansas Bee-Keeper is the title of a fair-look- 
ing little sheet published by our friends Scoville and 
Anderson, of Columbus, Kansas. Vol. 1 No, 2 is just 
on our — corner of the type-writer. 

FURNISHING bees in the spring months will likely be 
precarious, and, therefore, please let us all resolve 
to be patient. You can have your money back any 
time, When you get tired of waiting. 

Our friend R. Wilkin, of San Buenaventura, Cal., 
has received one order from England for 20 tons of 
honey. What do you think of that? If all he sends 
out is as good as the lot he sent us, [ don’t, wonder. 

Do not stand around with your hands in your 
pockets, and have the neighbors all laughing at you. 
Go to work, and let the neighbors see that, if a bee- 
keeper is down, he by no means proposes to stay 
down. 


Ruy your bees and queens of those nearest to you 
who advertise; but do not send to me, unless you 
are willing to wait until your turn comes. If you 
are in a burry, tel! them to returnthe money, unless 
they can ship inside of a specified time. 

WE shall not be able to send our bees by the pound 
before April 15th, and not then unless the weather 
is favorable. If you must have them right off, I 
think some of the friends in the South will be best 
able to furnish them. 


AFTER getting the engravings made fora sun evap- 
orator, for ripening honey, we are so unfortunate 
as to have lost the letrer that came with the draw- 
ings. May we trouble the friend who sent the plan, 
to give us his name once more? 





SIGN your name to your letters, or—get some en- 
velopes and paper with your name printed on them. 
See how little they cost, by referring to the counter 
store. Two letters are at hand to-day, containing 
money, Without a scratch to tell who sent it. 

WE have tried four queens by mail, inthe Peet 
cages, and all died promptly. Attheir present val- 
ue, this is rather expensive business, and I think we 
shall not try many more before about May, as per 
our price list. We have sent some cages to a South- 
ern friend, with instructions to send us one queen 
at a time until they begin to come through all right. 


THE willow-tree friend Culp mentions on pape 14, 
Jan. No., has arrived, and it is a thing of beauty, I 
assure you. Even some cuttings sent along with it 
are covered with the white catkins, almost ready to 
bloom, showing that it blossoms at a very early age. 
It will be one of the bright objects on our honey 
—_ when covered with bees the first thing in the 
spring. 


SAVE your hybrid queens, and fill up those empty 
hives. Save all the blacks, and hybrids too, that 
you can lay hands on, anywhere about you. Stop 
buying supplies and high-priced queens, but make 
that apiary bring in some money. Ask your wife 
if she does not think this good advice. 








Put your name and address on your letter, before 
you write a word. If you can uot afford to baye it 
printed on, write it. Letters containing money sre 
now of almost daily occurence, without any trace 





to tell who wrote them, or where to send the goods. 
* Whatever does ail you,” to be so careless? I[ a’nt 
cross a bit,—only in earnest. ‘* Do you mind?” 





A SWARM OF BEES HALF A MILE LONG. 

No, no, dear reader, it isn’t one of our swarms, but 
itisthe Apis dorsata, where Frank Benton is, in 
the Isle of Ceylon. He didn’t see them, but agentle- 
man told him that, when they swarmed, the swarm 
was almost halfa mile long. I will give you the let- 
ter telling about it, noxt month. Don’t get uneasy, 
boys. Frank will take good care of them. 


IN giving credit for the tumbler feeder last month, 
I should have said Finch & Bartlett, wuere I said 
Finch & Crane. This came about innocently, by 
supposing it was the present partner of Mr. Finch, 
instead of his former one, Mr. F. J. Bartlett, of 
Strongsville,O. This latter gentleman seems to be 
the inventor, while Finch only presented the feeder 
to my notice. I presume it was also partly, if not 
all, my carelessness, in getting the idea that Finch 
was the principal inventor of the feeder. I hope 
both gentlemen will pardon me. 





WE have just had a most pleasant visit from Dr. C. 
C. Miiler, of Marengo, Ills. Friend Miller has declin- 
ed what most of us would call a large salary, just 
that he may live out inthe country, and work with 
bees. As he raises honey and nothing else, he takes 
just as much pains to keep good hybrids as any oth- 
er; and Iam inclined to think there is a good point 
for all of us who are honey-raisers. Take good care 
of the queens you have, instead of wasting time and 
money, and keeping your hives queenless, and then 
perhaps getting a queen that will produce less honey 
than the ones you took out. 


SEVERAL have written me that the Waterbury 
watches are offered by others at a less price than 
what I sellthem at. 1 admit this; but it is for those 
sent out untested. We are now testing every watch 
that we send out, and those we sell singly at retail 
are all carried in the pocket before being sent you. 
If we do this, I can not sell them any less than our 
advertised rates. My experience has been, that 
none of you are satisfied with a dead watch or dead 
queen at any price, and I therefore shall not ask you 
to pay your money for such. Perbaps not more 
than one in five fail to go right off, as they come 
from the factory; but nobody that I know of wants 
to be that fifth man. 


EVERY few days some friend writes an indignant 
letter, saying he ordered something just as plainly 
as could be, and yet we sent some other thing. The 
letter is looked up, and the fault was not ours, but in 
the order. We muil the letter back, toshow we were 
not at fault, and then comes quite ahumble apology. 
Now, in view of this fact, would it not be well to bea 
little mild in complaining. and say you think you 
ordered so and so, instead of being so very posi- 
tive? Suppose even when youknow you are right, 
you should use the little preface to your remarks, 
“If [ am not mistaken,” | ordered so and so. Our 
boys and girls here are trying hard to be faithful, 
just as you are; but it eases the burdens of life 
amazingly, to get gentle, kind words. The most of 
you are gentle and kind; but I think we can all im- 
prove a little if we try. Do not you? Sometimes I 
have a dim recollection of something that * suffereth 
long, and is kind.’”” Was it you or], think you? 

GOOD NEWS. 

THE American Grape Sugar Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., 
have at length produced a sugar entirely free from 
the slight bitter taste that has heretofore character- 
ized even the best refined grape sugars. It is apure 
product of Indian corn, and is as pure and simple a 
sweet, aS the best grades of maple sugar. Just 
** taste of it yourself,’’ if you are incredulous. We 
will mail you a sample for 5c., which, I think, will 
settle the discussion. You might as well try to stop 
the snow from coming down (this 29th day of March) 
as to try to stop this wonderful new industry of mak- 
ing good sugar from Indian corn. Instead of the un- 
kind words in regard to it that have been mostly 
prompted by ignorance and prejudice, it seems to 
me more meet we should unite in a prayer of thanks- 
giving fora blessing sent to the children of men, 
hardly Jess, inits promise, than the one that came so 
suddenly afew years ago from the depths of the 
earth, which is even now shedding light through 
your home, and, for aught [I know, illumines strong- 
ly the pages your eye rests on this moment. 


See Sle 2. 
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Honey Column. 


Under this head wili be inserted, free of charge, the names of 
all those having honey to sell. as well as those wanting to buy. 
Please mention how much, what kind, and prices, as far as pos- 
sible. Asa general thing. I would not advise you to send your 
honey away to be sold on commission. If near home, where 
you can look after it. itis often a very goodway. By all means, 
develop your home market. For 25 cents we can furnish little 
boards to hang up in your dooryara, with the words, ‘* Honey 
for Sale,’’ neatly painted. Ifw anted by mail, 10 cents extra for 
postage Boards saying ‘* Bees and Queens for Sale,’’ same 
price. 














CITY MARKETS. 


St. Louts, March 23.—Present market quotations 
are as follows: Honey.— Ready sale. Comb 16@18; 
top rate for fancy bright; strained and extracted, 
11@i2c# bh. Beeswax.—Firm. Prime yellow21, dark 
at 20c. l.°C. GREER & Co. 

NEw YOrRK.—Replying to your postal of the 19th 
inst., permit us tu say, that buyers’ quotations are 
as follows: Honey.—White clover, in neat packages, 
16@17; fair clover, in neat packages, 1i@15. Other 
oft grades are selling at lower prices. Buckwheat 
honey in neat packages, ll to 13. Large boxes, 2c 
per pound less than above prices. Seeswaxr.—Prime 
quality 24 to 27c¢ for 200Ib. lots. 

March 23, 1881. H. K. & F. B. THurBer & Co. 


CLEVELAND.—We give you Cleveland market re- 
port as follows: Honey.—Choice white, l-lb. sections, 
unglassed 19720; choice white, 2-lb. sections, un- 
glassed, 17@18; choice white, 2-lb. sections, glassed, 
15@16; dark, | and21b., unglassed, 4@16. Extracted, 
in 10 to 30 lb. cans, 12@14. Comb honey is scarce, 
and good demand; extracted, fair supply. light de- 
mand. A. C. KENDEL. 

March 20, 1881. 


CINCINNATI. — Under date of March 22d, friend 
Muth writes: No changes in the prices of honey and 
wax. The demand is fair for extracted honey. Comb 
honey entirely neglected. 

CHICAGO, March 22 > —Present “market quotations 
are as follows: Honey.—Light comb honey is in great 
plenty. and prices weak and uncertain, but quoted 
at 18@20c for 1-ib. and 2-ib. boxes for choice, and 141@ 
lée for fair to good, while dark lots, large boxes. &c., 
are worth 10 to 12c. Extracted honey, 8@ Cc. Bees- 
wax.—W@238e for light, and b@tic for dark. 

ALFRED H, NEWMAN. 


I have for sale 1 bbl. of mixed clover and fall gath- 
ered honey (not buckwheat, however), which I will 
sell for 9c per lb., delivered on the cars here. Bar- 
rel, 75c. BYRON WALKER. 

Capac, St. Clair Co., Mich., March 20, 1881. 








CIRCULARS AND PRICE LISTS RE- 


CEIVED. 


Wm. Cary & Son send outa very neat circular. We are so 
much pleased with their notice of the Cyprian bi es that we copy 
their remarks. 

**CYPRIAN BEZS—We will raise a few queens of this variety dur- 
ing the coming season to supply those of our customers who 
may wish to try them, but can give no guarantee as to their 
working qualities, as they have not been thoroughly tested; all 
we can say is, they are beauties as far as looks is concerned. 
The price of these Queens will be $1.00 each.’’ 

We will furnish Poth Cyprian and Holy-Land queens at same 
prices, under same conditions 

J. P. H. Brown, Augusta, Ga., issues a tasty 26-page price 
list of apiarian supplies 

Hiram Roop, Carson c ity, Mich., has sent us a one-leaf cata- 
logue of SO emg fixings 

P. Moore, Morgan, Ky. 
pr a list. 

W.W. Cary, Jr., Colerain, Mass., sends us a 4-page price list 
of piers bees, ete. 

. M. Morris & Co., Rantoul, UL, 
re. list of fruit and shade trees. 

From H. Barber, Adrian, Mich., we have received a 2-page 
price list of hives, bees, poultry. and small fruit. 

James A. Nelson, Wryandott Kan., dealer in fdn., ete., 
sent a 4- So price list of his specialty. 

F. L. Wright, Plainfield. Mich. , has issued aneat cheirograph | 
circular relative to small fruit, bees, queens, ete. 

The Champion Bee-Hive Mfg. Co., Newcomerstown, O., send | 
~” an 8-page circular of apiarie> supplies. 

w. hompson, Stelton, N..' , has sent a 4-page price list | 
of bes -keepers’ supplies. 

A. Lamontagne, } ontreal, Can., has sent us some specimen 
pages of * ‘The Rational Culture of. Bees, Grapevines, and ome 
cane.’’ 
illustra’ 


sends out an elegent cheirograph 


send a 4-page circular and 


has | 


The work is in the French language, and beautifully 4 


Paul L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La., 
16- page circular of apiarian supplies. 
Friend Good, wppeanee. Ind., issues a nice cheiro-postal price 
list of queens and bees Holy- Land strain. 
- Hart, Union Point, Ga., sends an 8-page price list of 
hives, frames, etc. 
W. H. McDaniel, New Carlisle, Ind., 
of hives and bees. 
George H. Lamb, Wilmington, N.C., 
list of Italians queens. 
The American Novelty Works, Worcester, Mass., send two 
neat circulars of hives and bee-keepers’ supplies generally. 
8. Valentine, Double Pipe Creek, Md., has sent us an elegant 
4- “poae price list of queens, bees, etc. 
C. Root & Bro. , Mohawk, N. Y., send us a nice 12-page cir 
cular of bee-kee ing supplies 
a A. Snell, Milledgevil Ill, sends outa pretty 18-page price 
t. 


J.M. Brooks & Bro., Columbus, Ind., dealers in Italian bees 
and fancy pigeons, send a two page circular 

Our friend Oliver Foster has sent a most beautiful cheiro- 
graph circular of his fdn. machine, queen bees, ete. It is worth 
sending for on this account if nothing more. 

Dadant & Son send us an extra nice circular, with some extra 
nice samples of fdn. 

A very pretty catalogue of 40 pages from H. A. Bureh & Co. 
Aside from the description of goods for sale, a large part of the 
— book is devoted to useful hints in regard to working with 
EES 

Chas. D. Duvall, Spencerville, Md., sends us a 4-page price 
list of queens, bees, etc. 


Vanderwort Comb Foundation 


took the premium over Flat Bottom, Dunhan, and 
all other makes at the N. E. Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion at Utica, Feb., 1881. 

Price of foundation made on same machine, 

lto 25 lbs., for Section ns Aes yn I TEs 

25 to 100 ee ” ny 

0:20 * brood chamber, bE SERN RE pe Shean ot 50 
25to100 “* * 


has issued a very pretty 


sends a 6-page circular 


sends usa postal price 








I. L. SCOFIELD, Chenango Bridge, 
Broome Co ,N. Y. 


YPRIANS and Italian Queens or Nuclei. Des- 
criptive Circular and Price List sent free. 
Wiis cusrg JULIUS HOFFMAN, 
Fort Plain, Montgomery Co., es 


IPALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 


Bees, Full Colonies and Nucleus; Bees by the 
pound, Combs of Brood, Section Boxes and Comb 
Foundation. Prices reasonable. For further par- 
ticulars address FISCHER & STEHLE, 
4a Marietia, Washington Co. Ohio. 


4-6d 


























HOME AT LAST! 


Having bought the planing mill of H.C. Smith, 
and supplied it with new and improved machinery, 
and experienced workmen, I have 30,000 feet dry 
white pine lumber, and got the Simplicity Bee-Hive 
pattern of A. I. Root, and manufacture the Lang- 
stroth Hive and Aplarian yet Send and geta 
Price List. SID. D. B 
3-5d Union City, teooe I Co., Mich. 


ROOT CHAFF HIVES, 


Nailed, painted, and chaff packed, with frames, $2 25 
each, ‘Same unpainted, $1.90. Same in flat, $1.60. 
4 EZRA BAER, Sterling, Whitesides Co., Ill. 


Strawberry Creenhoyss BEDDING AND 











Vegetable Plants! 


Choice new varieties: spring list now ready; send 
for it. R. MANN & SON, a. Mich. 
4d P. O. Lock Box, 374. 





a oeaee QUEENS! Iam prepared to furnish 
pure queens at a low price. Untested, in May, 
$1.00; June, 90c; after. 8Je. Send for circular. 
CHARLES D. DUVA LL, 

Spencerville, Mont. Co., Md. 





-9 
oR ‘SALE, 3000 all-wood brood- frames in tho 
flat: $10.0) per 1000; the lot all together, 
| $25.00. Speak quick. A. A. FRADENBURG, 
- 5d Port Washington, Tuse. Co., O. 


CROLL-SAWYERS, Send 2-ct. Stamp at once for 
Special Offer, an@ save money. Be lively. 
C. H. PARKER, Coldbrook Springs, Mass. 
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NOW READY! 


Our new circular and price list for 1881. We have 
something new for every bee-keeper. Remember, 
we are largely engaged in practical bee-keeping, and 
know what supplies of are most valuegin the apiary. 
You should see a description of our feeder. You 
will want one. Our new Doubte-Draft Smoker 
is perfection. See what one of the most practical 
and best-informed bre-kcepers of the country 
thinks of it:— 

‘Since your gieat improvement in smokers, as re- 
gards to the double blast, you undoubtedly have the 
inside track of all the others in the market. This, 
with the superior workmanship and materials used, 
should place your smoker at the head of the list, and 
secure for it a favorable patronage for 1581.” 

G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


Price of smokers: By mail, $1.50 and $1.75. 
Our book, 


QUINBY’S NEW BEE-KEEPING, 


is pronounced the most practical work published. 
Price, by mail, $1.50. We furnish every thing used 

in advanced Bee-culture. Send for illustrated cir- 

cular. L. C. ROOT & BRO. 
Mohawk, Herkimer Co., N. Y. 4tfd 


MAKE BEES PAY 


By introducing the best strains, tested for excel- 
lence. My imported queen of ’79, picked from Root’s 
best grade, still reigns with power. — Queens from 
her:—Tested, $2 50; untested, $1.00. Atter July Ist, 
tested, $1.50; untested, 75c. Same warranted pure, 
$1.00. Mailed safely, free. My drones are best pure 
stock. Full colonies of bees, $3.00. Nuclei, 2-frame, 
$2.00. USE MOLDED FDN.; it needs no wire, will not 
sag, and pays big. Price, 40c. My new machine, 
$5.00; outtit, $10.00. Any size made to order. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Send for circular, and keep 
posted, OLIVER FOSTER, 

4tfd Mt. Vernon, Linn Co., lowa. 


DON’T 
BUY 
Your Supplies 


rill you have read new price list for the spring 
trade. Wax is now cheaper, consequently 
I can furnish you a fine article cheap 
and made on the best machine; 


ALSO ITALIAN AND CYPRIAN BEES, 
QUEENS, HIVES, SECTIONS, 
and any thing vou may want in my line. Price List 


freetoall J. Ve CAT. DWELL, 
4-90 Cambridge, Henry Co., Il, 


Hives, SECTIONS, AND BOXES 


Material for Langstroth Hives, including Brood- 
Frame, 40 ets. each; Lewis V-shaped groove One- 
Piece Section, any size to 6x6, $5.00 per 1000. Lewis 
One-Piece Honey-Boxes? all sizes, $2.09 to $4.00 per 
100, including glass; Dovetailed Sections, any size to 
6x6, $4.00 per 1000. Manufacturing experience of 20 
years. Send for Price List. 

G. B. LEWIS (Successor to Lewis & Parks), 

Watertown, Wis., April 1, 1881. 

N. B.—There is no patent on the Lewis One-Piece 
Section, 4tf 











‘END FOR MY LARGE ILLUSTRATED CIRCU- 
DI LAR! It will tell you what Ihave for sale. If 
you keep Bees, don’t fail to do it. 
Address B. 8. UNDERHILL, 
4-6d Williamson, Wayne Co., N. Y. 





Seeds and Plants! 


I will send prepaid, and guarantee safe arrival in 
good condition, purchaser’s choice, of the following 
collections:— 


sk vse n Gabe be gh.ns orescence cd da nekevsdies $1 00 
15 Basket or Bedding Plants,.................... 1 00 
12 Geraniums,..........see- pit sdcbienekebeciegs tis 1 00 
ee SOs cc usd t eeaiirn sn on 6 6-00 kG0« GWAEED Oo 1 00 
BZ NOW VY Grictic® Coletiheg: ince csccccnscccccccecets 1 00 


2 Varieties House-Plants, consisting of 3 Gera- 
niums, 2 Coleus, 1 Century, 2 Abutilons, 2 


Begonias, 1 Cigar-Plant, 1 Heliotrope ..... 1 00 
12 Best Varieties Vegetable Seeds,.............. 50 
@:* Annual Flower-Seeds,......... %5 
mrss > ee ree er re erie 1 00 
aad 146 Perennial Flower-Seeds, ...... 60 
6 Choice “ tor Greenhouse or pot culture 1 00 
12 Best Early Tomato Plants,................0..: 25 
122 * Late - cea eben oe bene uieee 25 
12 Sweet-Mountain Pepper Plants 25 





Purchasers may divide collections. Send for Cat- 
alogues. WM. F. ELWOOD, 
4d (195 Dominick St.) Rome, Oneida Co., N. Y. 


Nuclei, Cyprian Queens and Bees, » Cheap! 


I will sell my bees, 100 stocks of Cyprians in L. 
hives, and in good condition. 

Last sexson, neighbor J. 8. Hughes and 1 Cyprian- 
ized all of our bees, and those within range, with 
queens reared from the Jones importation, and 
Hoffman’s drones. Prices after June Ist:—l-frame 
Nucleus, from $2.00 to $2.50: 2-frame, $3.00 to $3.50; 
3-frame, $4.00 to $4.50. Nuclei will be well stocked 
with bees and brood, including pure Cyprian queen 
of this year’s raising. Full stocks (10 L. frames) $7. 
to $9.00. A few mismated Cyprian queens for sale 
at 60c in Peet cage. Warranted Cyp. queens, $1.50. 
Tested, after July Ist, $2.00. No foul brood in this 
section. Bees tor sale by the pound after June Ist. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. For further information 
and ref., please address J.B. R. SHERRICK, 

(No circulars.) Mt. Zion, 

(This ad. appears but once.) Macon Co., Ill. 4 


Plymouth Rock & Light Brahma 


EGGS! 


From extra-fine breeding yards, at $2.00 per 15, or 
$3.50 per 25. N. H. ALLENS, 
-6 KIRKWOOD, ST. LOUIS CO., MO. 








CHOICE ITALIAN BEES 


FROM ORCHARD APIARY. 


Dollar Queens, only 80c; Tested, $1.50. Ten-frame 
colonies, $5.75 to $8.00. Every thing first-class, and 
equally low. ("Send for circular, and save money. 
38tfd E. A. THOMAS, Colerain, Franklin Co., Mass, 


Eoos for Hatching! 


From my prize-winning Brown Leghorn Fowls, 
which are unexcelled in America for Size, Laying 
Qualities, and Beauty, at $2.00 per 13, $3.50 per 26, or 
$5.00 per 39, packed in baskets, and warranted to 
hatch well. W.N. CROFFUT, 

+ Box 796. Binghamton, Broome Co., N. Y. 


J. M. BROOKS & BROS’. 
AMERICAN ITALIANS. 


PURITY OF STOCK A SPECIALTY. 
4-9d CIRCULARS FREE. 
COLUMBUS, - BARTH.CO., - 











INDIANA. 
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SUCCESS! 





“There’s nothing so successful as sucCcEss.” For 
many years past, we have labored to improve the 
Italian bee, aiming to obtain astrain of bees tbat 
would safely survive our coldest winters. That we 
can write SUCCKSS upon our (apiarian) banner is in- 
dicated by the fact that even in this most disastrous 
winter, every colony of our large apiary is in fine 
condition. Others report fine success with our Ital- 
ians. On March lth, M. E. Loehr, of Palestine, Ind, 
wrote us that, last fall he bad 98 colonies, and now 
all are dead but three—two of these being very 
weak. The other colony contained one of our 
queens, concerning which he says:—‘*I was sur- 
prised to find this colony strong and healthy, and 
um sorry I did not purchase all my queens of you, 
they being stronger in bees now than in the fall. 
Could say much more in praise of your bees.”’ To 
the 


READERS OF CLEANINCS 


we would say: If you want bees that are peaceable, 
industrious, aad bardy— in short, want to possess 
the BEsT bees, ‘I'ry our Italians, 


OUR 40-PAGE CATALOGUE, FREE TO ALL. 
4d i. A. BURCH & CO., 
SOUTH HAVEN, VAN BUREN CO., MICH. 


“VAN FRANE’S DIRECT DRAFT 


COLD-BLAST BEE-SHOKER: 





Simple and durabl», and not liable to get out of re- 
pair. Price $1.00. Write for a liberal discount on 
4% doz. lots. Single smokers sent by mail on receipt 
of $115. Address W.W. VAN FRANK, 
4d Newberg, Cass Co , Mich. 


1881. 


Send for our new Cireular and Price List of Full 
Colonies, Nuclei, and Queens. We guarantee satis- 
faction. S. D. McLEAN & SON, 
27d Culleoka, Maury Co., Tenn. 


~ GRAPE SUGAR_ 
For Feeding Bees! 


Send for our Price List before you buy. 
3-5d I. L. SCOFIELD, 
CHENANGO BRIDGE, BROOME CO., NEW YORK. 
WANTED! 
Employment in an apiary during the summer 


months. Have had 5 years experience in the work. 
4tfd E. P. STILES, Student, Ann Arbor, Mich. 





| 
| 
| 





y CHOICE QUEENS 


FOR 18811! 


Dollar Queens............. 1 
Tested * ‘if 
I guarantee satisfaction every 
time, or money refunded, No 
blacks in my neighborhood. <A)}| 
queens raised from A. I. Root’s 
imported steck. Send for cir- 
cular. HOWARD NICHOLAS, 
4-9d Etters, York Co., Pa. 


‘ we QQ me ore 
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ALBINO, ITALIAN, | 1am prepared to fur- 


nish early queens, pure 





Albinos, Italians, and 
AND HOLY - LAND Holy-Land Queens, bred 
QUEENS, FULL COL~ arrival guaranteed. Also 
Hives, Novice’s Extract- 
ONIES, ETC., 
list. Address 
8. VALENTINE, 
f LUMBER CITY, 
A SPECIALTY a|2-t Clearfield Co., Pa. 
your Supplies. Good Langstroth Hives with 8-inch 
cap, frames, quilt, ete., in the flat, 60 cents each. 
Dunham Foundation, a specialty. 
HIRAM ROOP, 


from select stocks. War- 
or, and Apiarian supplies 
1881! ssa Patra eta 
Brr-KErpers’ SUPPLIES 
Manufactured from good pine lumber. Workman- 
2-6d Carson City, Montealm Co., Mich. 


ranted to be pure; safe 

FOR generally. Send for price 

CHAFF HIVES! [S282 28 CIRCULAR. 
J.P. WATTS, 

It will pay you to get our prices before purchasing 

ship unexcelled. Crates, Sections, Extractors, and 





BEES FOR SALE! 
SO Colonies good healthy swarms of Italian 
) Bees at $10. each, in nearly new, 8-frame. 
well-painted bives, delivered on board cars in good 
shipping order. E. H SHERWOOD, 

4-5 Fishkill, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 


¢. OLM'S COMB FOUNDATION MACHINE. 





9-inch.—Price $25.00. 
The cut represents the 9-inch machine; the cheap- 
t made until now. Send for Circular and Sample. 
2tfd Cc. OLM, Fond du Lac, Wis. 
JOHN BAXTER, Pickering, Ont., agent for Canada. 


es 
° 
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C. OLM'S COMB FOUNDATION MACHINE, 


'1-5a CHAS. 8. LARKIN, Raceland P. O., La. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE AND CIRCULAR. 
5tfd Cc. OLM, Fond du _— Wis. 


H EADQUARTERS FOR. 


PURE ALBINO AND [TALIAN QUEENS AND COLONIES 
for 1881. As I make queen-rearing a specialty, I 
guarantee to those ordering from me just what they 
bargain for. Circulars free. Address D, A. PIKE, 

24d Box 19, Smithsburg, Washington Co., Md. 








HIVE MANUFACTURERS. 


Also imported and home-bred Queens, Full Colo- 


SAVED! 


You can save time and money by using our Comb 


| Foundation. We make a choice article for brood 
ea also a very superior article for sections. 


on of ezch will be sent free to any address. 
Sen stal card far samples and circular. 
ddress, J. A. OSBORNE, 


15 Rantoul, Champaign Co., Ill. 











All who are in want of nice, prolific 


ITALIAN QUEENS! 


Will do well to consult my circular before purchas- 
ing elsewhere. Don’t fail te do it. 
5d SCE, A. THOMAS. Colerain, Franklin Co., Mass. 


ITALIAN QUEENS! 


From select queen of A, }. Root’s importation. 
Queens from hoime-bred stock if desired. 

Tested, in May, $3.10; June, $2. 50; after, $2.00. 
Untested, in May, $1.50; June, $1.25; after. $1.00. 
Bees, per Ib., same as untested queens. All queens 
warranted. Safe arrival and sutisfaction guaran- 
teed. 8. A. SHUCK, Bryant, Fulton Co., il. 5d 

MOLDED 
FOUNDATION. 

The new metal fdn. mold a Success! T hope to fur- 
nish them soon. Improyod plaster mold, $3.75. 
Bees and queens of profitable strains. 

See OLIVER FOSTER’S circular, 
Mt. Yeraee. Linn ssi Iowa. 





1881 EARLY _issi 


SOUTHERN QUEERS 


Ready in MARCH. Bred from best imported 
mother. Tested queens to breed from, $3.00. Ordi- 
nary, $2.0. Untested, $1.00. Postpaid. Send in 
your orders. Address 


OUR PRICES FOR JULY! 


One Pound pure Italian Bees, - - 85 
One * hybrid Bees, - - - - - 
One Comb of Brovd, - - - . - - 
One untested Queen, - - - = - - $100 


Special prices on large orders. 


'5tfd FISCHER & STEHLE, Marietta, Wash. Co., O. 


nies, and nucleus colonies. Bee-Keeper’s Supplies | 


ot wl kinds. Market price for beeswax. 4-Td 
NICHOLS & ELKINS, Kennedy, Chaut. Co., N. Y. 


LEWIS & DETWILER, 
Manufacturers of 
APIARIAIN SUPPLIES, 

4-5d 24 SUMMIT ST., TOLEDO, O. 








¥ OUR NAME, printed on 25 extra choice chromo, | 
i &c., cards, and 5 choice Gladiolus bulbs, for | 
— 25c. C. E. CANOLES, Hereford, Balte. Co., Md. 





D. s.GivEen, 


Inventor and Sole Manufacturer of the 


FOUNDATION PRESS. 


All Presses warranted to give satisfaction. The 


/ only invention to make fdn. in wired frames. Our 


| 


thin and common fdn. ane ‘81 is not surpassed. Send 
for Catalogue —% Were 
4-6d D. 8. G TEN, Hoopeston, Illinois. 





EE-KEEPERS, Send one dollar for the EX- 
CELSIOR COLD-BLAST SMOKER, the very 
best. Sent free by mail. 
W.C. R. KEMP, 


| 5 Orleans, Orange Co., Ind. 









Cents. 





HANDFORGED RAZOR STEEL RNITE FOR &0 CENTS! 


MAHER & GROSH, 34 N. MONROE ST., 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 


Hand-Forged Razor Steel Knife 
for 50 cents. Maher & Grosh, 34 
N. Monroe St., Toledo, O., will mail 
Knife like cut, = post: paid, for 50c. 
Extra heavy 2-biade for rough 
usage, 75c. Our Best 2-blade, oil 
temper and tested, $1. Pruner, oil 
temper, $1. Pruning Shears, $1. 
pong 8 s exchanged free if soft 
or tlawy. 
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{ 
Names of responsible parties will be inserted in | 
any of the following departments, at a uniform 


price of 20 cents each insertion, or $2,00 per year. 


$1.00 Queens. 








Names inserted in this department the first time with- | 


out charge. ane. 4 We each insertion, or #2 00 or wit 


Those whose names appear below agree to furnish 
Italian queens for $1, 


lay when they were shipped. They also agree to re- 

turn the money at any time when customers become 

imyatient of such delay as may be unavoidable. 
Bear in mind that he who sends the best queens, 


put up most neatly and most securely, will probably | ~ 


receive the most orders. 8 yn rates for warranted 
and tested queens, furnished on ny mee to any 
of the parties. Names with *, use an imported queen 


mother. If the queen arrives dead, notify us and | 
we will send you another. Probably none will be | 
sent for $1.00 before July Ist, or after Noy. If want- | 


ed sooner, or later, see rates in price list. 


*E. W. Hale, Newark, Wirt Co., W. Va. 2-1 | 


*A.T. Root, Medina, Ohio. 


*H. H. Brown, Light Street, Columbia Co., Pa. 1tf | 
1-12 dttd H. H. BROWN, Light Street, Columbia Co., Pa. 


*E. M. Hayhurst, Kansas City, Mo. 

*Paul L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La. 

*D. A. McCord, Oxford, Butler Co., O. 

*S. F. Newman. Norwalk, Huron Co., O. 

*J. T. Wilson, Mortonsville, Woodford Co., Ky. 


*Wm. Ballantine, Sago, Musk. Co., 

J.S. Tadlock, Kingsbury, Guad. C c ey 

*W.H. Nesbit. Alpharetta, Milton Co.. Ga. 
J.O. Facey, New Hamburg, Ont., Can. 

*H. Nicholas, Etters, York Co., Penn. 

W. 5S. Canthen, Pleasant Hill, Lan. Co., 8. C. 

*Joba Conser, Glenn, Johnson Co., Kans. 

*J. H. Burrage, Concord, Cab. Co., N. C 

*Fischer & Stehle, Marietta, W. ash. ( 0., ‘0. 


*Jag. P. Sterritt, Sheakleyville, Mercer Co. "Pa. 5tfd 


H. Barber, Adrian, Len. Co., htfd 
*Oliver Foster, Mt. Vernon, * ey Co., Iowa, 5tfd 





Hive Manufacturers. 


Who agree to make such hives, and at the prices | 


named, as those described on our circular. 


A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 
Sid. D. Buell, Union City, Branch Co.. Mich. 2-7 
P. L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, Iberville Par., La. Itfd 


S. F. Newman, Norwalk, Huron Co., O. ltfd | 
J. F. Hart, Union Point, Greene Co., Ga. 4 i 8d 


M.S. West, Flint, Genesee Co., Mich. 


~ Foundation Manufacturers. | 


Who agree to make such foundation, and at the 
prices given, as described in our circular. 


A. 1. Root, Medina, Ohio, 


Jas. A. Nelson, Wyandoit, Wyandott Co., Kans, 4-9 


E. 8. NAPE th Ashippan, Dodge Co., Ww is. 4-5 


- Bees by the Pound. 


Those whose names appear below agree to furnish | 


bees by the Ib., and at the prices given in our circu- 


lar. 
I. L. Scofield, Chenango Bridge, Broome Co., N. Y. 
8S. C. Perry, Portland, Ionia Co., Mich. 
ey P. Moore, Morgan, ‘Pendleton Co., Ky. 
W.R. Whitman, New Market, Madison Co., Ala. 
Chas. Kingsley, Greenevilie, Greene Co., Tenn. 


C.D. Wright, Baxter Springs, C herokee Co., Kans. | 


H. B. Harrington, Medina, Medina Co., O. 

W. St. Martz, Moonshine, Clark Co., Ilis. 

O. H. Townsend, Hubbardston, Ionia Co., Mich. 
G. W. Gates, Bartlett, Shelby Co., Tenn. 

W. 8S. Canthen, Pleasant Hill, Lancaster Co., S.C. 
J. G. Taylor, Austin, Travis Co., Texas. 

J. H. Burrage, Concord, Cabarrus Co., N.C. 
Fischer & Stehle, Marietta, Washington Co., O. 


Black and Hybrid Queens. 


I expect to have, some time in May, ten or twelye 
| black queens. ir you would like to purchase them 
| you may have them at whatever — you name, 
) R. MALLALIEU. 
Hopewell, Bedford Co., Pa., April 23, 1881, 
Ihave about a dozen hybrid | queens for sale at 
| $1.00 each. OTTO KLELNow. 

Detroit, Mich., (opp. Fort Way! ne.) 


each, under the following | 
conditions: No guarantee is to be assumed of purity, | 
or anything of the kind, only that the queen be reared | 
from a choice, pure mother, and had commenced to | 


I do not make a business of” queen-rearing, but 
have a few blacks that I would dispose of at 35c, and 
if you will tell me how to put up bees, I can let 1 Lb. 
or more go with queens if wanted at $1.00 per Ib. ‘ 


J.J. DAVIDSON. 
Grand Bay, Alabama, April 8, 1881. 














‘W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 


Rogersville, Genesee Co., Michigan, 


would be pleased, upon request, to send you his cir- 
cular and price list (printed on the cheirograph) of 
italian queens and bee s fixin’ “hy 4tfd 


END for my circular and price list of Italian 
Colonies, Queens, and Apiarian Supplies. 


= | I™ LIAN QUEENS! lam prepared to furnish 


pure queens at a low price. Untested, in May, 


*Chas. G. Dickinson, Sou’ Oxford, pee Co. N. io . 1 10 | $1.00; June, We; after, 8c. Send for circular, 


CHARLES D. DUVALL, 
1 40d Spencerville, Mont. Co., Md. 


An Italian Queen 
FOR 15 CENTS. 


We guarantee to every one who sends a dollar for 
| the American Bee-Keeper, to send a pure untested 
oy ulian queen for 15 cents more. 

4-7d_ E. M. HARRISON, Lebanon, Laclede Co., Mo. 


URE STOCK! I shall devote the coming 
season to rearing HOLY-LAND QUEENS 

for sale. They will be reared in an apiary by them- 
selves, away from other bees. The price will be as 
follows:— 
Dollar Queens, before June 15, - . - $125 
Each, after that date, - . - - 100 
Tested Queens, after “June, each - - oe -=2 30 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guarantecd. 
J. KR. GOOD, Nappanee, Elkhart Co., Ind. 


VANDEVOORT 
FOUNDATION! 


Ten square feet per pound. This foundation took 
the prize over all others for use in surplus boxes at 
the N. E. B. K. Convention. Send forsamples. 
5-id G. W. StanLeEY, Wyoming, Wyoming Co., N.Y. 


‘COMB FOUNDATION MACHINES 


FROM $1.00 TO 85.00. 


| Comb fdn. from 33 to 40 cts. Italian Queens from 
imported mothers, Untested, $1.00; Tested, $2.00; 

|} now ready. Fountain Box, to run the wax right on 

| the plates, without spilling a drop. Send for my 
new circular. JOHN FARIS, 

| 5tfd Chilhowie, Smythe Co., Vv a. 


WANTED! 


A four or five horse-power engine nt potler. if 
to be bought at a bargain, must be in good condi- 
| tion, and in running order. » Description required. 
5d 0. H. TOWNSEND, 
Hubbardston, Ionia Co. Mich. 
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HIVES, SECTIONS, AND BOXES 


Material for Langstroth Hives, including Brood- 
Frame, 40 cts, each; Lewis V-shaped groove One- 
Piece Section, any size to 6x6, $5.00 per 1000. Lewis 
One-Piece Honey-Boxes, all sizes, $2.00 ta $4.00 per 
100, including glass; Dovetailed Sections, any size to 
6x6, $4.00 per 1000. Manufacturing experience of 20 
years. fend for Price List. 

G. B. LEWIS (Successor to Lewis & Parks), 

Watertown, Wis., April 1, 1881. 

N. B.—There is no patent on the Lewis One-Piece 
Section. 4tf 


~ GUARANTEED 
Italian Queens! 








I guarantee all my queens to be purely mated | 
from imported mother. 
tion guaranteed, Send for circular. Untested | 
Queens in May and June, $1.50. July and after, | 
$1.00. Tested Queens, May and June, $2.50. July | 
and after, $2.00. Select tested, $3.50. 

Address— L. C. M’FATRIDGE, M. D., 
2-Td Carroll, Carroil Co., Ind. 





| 
Ra foveal trail | 
— | 
efore Purchasing | 
any Italian or Cyprian bees, send for our 20th annu- | 
al price list. Full colonies, Nuclei and Queens, at | 
greatly reduced prices. Also headquarters for Api- | 
arian supplies in New England. 

WM. W. CARY & SON (formerly Wm. W. Cary), 
3tfing Colerain, Franklin Co., Mass. 


IMPROVED 
Langstroth Mives. 


Supplies for the Apiary. Comb Foundation a spe- 
cialty. Being able to procure lumber cheap, I can 
furnish Hives and Sections very cheap. Send fora 
circular. A. D. BENHAM, 

2tfd Olivet, Eaton Co., Mich. 


NOW READY! 


Our new circular and price list for 1881. We have 
something new for every bee-keeper. Remember, 
we are largely engaged in practical bee-keeping, and 
know what supplies of are most value in the apiary. 
You should see a deseription of our feeder. You 
will want one. Our new Doubte-Draft Smoker 
is perfection. See what one of the most practical 
und best-informed bee-keepers of the country 
thinks of it:— 

‘Sinee your great improvement in smokers, as re- 
gards to the double blast, you undoubtedly have the 
inside track of all the others in the market. This, 
with the superior workmanship and materials used, 
should place your smoker at the head of the list, and 
secure for it a favorable patronage for 1581.” 

G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


Price of smokers: By mail, $1.50 and $1.75. 
Our book, 5; 


QUINBY’S NEW BEE-KEEPING, 


is prencunesd the most practical work published. 
_ Price, by mail, $1.50. We furnish every thing used 
in advanced Bee-culture. Send for illustrated cir- 
cular, L. C. ROOT & BRO. 
Mohawk, Herkimer Co., N. Y. 4tf 


-PURB BRED POULTRY. 


_ Tam now prepared to fill orders for eggs from the 
following: P. Rocks (Corbin_ strain), L. Brahmas, 
8. S. Hamburgs, S. S. Polish (Bearded), Brown Leg- 
horns, W. C. B. Polands, Rouen and Pekin Ducks, 
Toulouse Geese and Bronze Turkeys. Eggs packed 
inthe most approved manner. Poultry for sale in 





Safe arrival and ‘satisfac- | It 





the fall. Send for Price List. Address 
46 H.S. ROSS, Box 128, Seville, Medina Co., Ohio. 


ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE, 
and Bees by the pound a specialty, cheap as 
ress 

A. W. CHENEY, 
Kanawha Falls, Fayette Co., West Va. 


can be and live. 
5 


BEE-KEEPER’S 
SUPPLIES! | 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


arly Itallan.& Cyprian Ques. 


Imported and home-bred; nuclei and full colo- 
nies. For quality and purity, my stock of bees can 
not be excelled in the United States. I make a 
specialty of manufacturing the Dunham foundation. 

ry it. If you wish to purchase Bees or Supplies, 
send for my new circulur. Address 

fd DR. J. P. H. BROWN, Auguste, Ga. 


1881 ITALIAN QUEENS! 1881 
Tested Queens........ $1 50 


Warranted Queens... 
Cyprian Queens, untested 1 0O 


As most all the Dollar queens 
I sold last year were pure, [ 
wil! warrant them this year. 

J.T. WiLson, Mortonsville, 
2-Td Woodford Co., Ky. 


SEND FOR PRICES, 
A. F. STAUFFER, 
Sterling, Whiteside Co., Ill. 
Will take hees in exchange 








Vandevoort Comb Foundation 


took the premium over Fiat Bottom, Dunham, and 
all other makes at the N. E. Bee-Keepers’ Assecia- 


| tion at Utica, Feb., 1881. 


Price of foundation made on same machine, 


lto 26 Ibs., for Section Boxes,.................. 56e 
23 to 300.“ . .** ay Be ee TT Oe eee Bille 
Saks St. RO CRAIG a a sah os cece one 45e 
2% to 100 .*...* ae OS tk Pome se Mave ob okt 40c 
I. L. SCOFIELD, Chenango Bridge, 
4-6d Broome Co, N. Y. 


OR SALE! Pure bred Pekin Duck eggs, for 
hatching. Packed securely and delivered at 
express-office on receipt of price, $2.00 per eleven. 
Address H. C. JOHNSON, 
3-5 Reesville, Clinton Co., Ohio. 


MAKE BEES PAY 


By introducing the best strains, tested for excel- 
lence. My imported queen of ’79, picked from Root’s 
best grade, still reigns with power. — Queens from 
her:—Tested, $2.50; untested, $1.00. Atter July Ist, 
tested, $1.50; untested, 75c. Same warranted pure, 
$1.00. Mailed safely, free. My drones are best pure 
stock. Full colonies of bees, $3.00. Nuclei, 2-frame, 
2.00. USE MOLDED FDN.; it needs no wire, will not 
sag, and pays big. Price, 40e. My new machine, 
$5.00; outfit, $10.00. Any size made to order. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Send for circular, and keep 
posted. OLIVER FOSTER, 
4tfd Mt. Vernon, Linn Co., lowa. 


ansas lly, 01, 
I breed pure Italian and Cyprian bees for sale. I 
warrant my ‘Dollar’? queens to be mated by pure 


yellow drones, and guarantee safe arrival and per- 
fect satisfaction. 


Tested Queens, in May ee ,',! 
" 0 in June - - - - 250 
“ “ after ae a i ~ 20H 

“Doter” in May - - + «+ J 5 
ote in June - - - 1 2% 
a igo a... = - - - 100 

Bees, per Ib., same prices as Dollar queens. 

Please address all letters plainly to 

3-5d E. M. HAYHURST, P. 0. Box 1181. 
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KIND WORDS FROM OUR CUSTOMERS. 


The smoker came all right. I like it first rate; 
think itisthe boss. Away goes the tobacco for good. 
Sandwich, HL, April 25, 1881. G. M. TREAT. 








I guess all the goods ordered have been sent and 
received. The dictionary is very nice; saws work 
pice. N. A, SAUNDERS. 

Hudson, Mich., April 19, 1881. 

The putty-knife is the handiest thing I have about 
the apiary. JOHN C. GILLILAND. 

Bloomfield, Ind., March 14, 1881. 

I have just received the 15-cent dictionary. Itisa 
“bouncer” for the price, sure. Ros'T QUINN. 

Shellsburg, Benton Co., Iowa, April 15, 1831. 

I hardly see how you can sell envelopes so cheap. 
I pay more here for envelopes without printing. 

Winfieid, Mich., April 9, 1881. LEE 8. Coss. 


I have received my two dictionaries. 1 memoran- 
dum-book, 1 dinner-horn, and one rule—very nice 
things for the price — wonderfn! for the money. 
Please accept thanks. DAVLD SCHWARTZ. 

Berne, Adams Co., Ind., April 18, 1881. 


T like your book best. I would not be without the 
ABC, after having once seen it. It looks asif a 
child might manage the bees after studying it. 

Mrs. FreD BETHE. 

Abilene, Kan., March 17, 1881. 


Please find inclosed $1.00 for the A B C book you 
so kindly intrusted me with. I am well pleased 
with it. I think it would be well for every bee- 
keeper to have one. I would not take a $5.00 gold- 
piece for it if I could not get another one to fill its 
place. Ww. ASTRY. 
Franklin Square, Col. Co., O., March 15, 1881. 








A KIND WORD FOR THE RAILROAD COMPANTES. 


The extractor arrived this morning in good condi- 
tion, Those whose hands it passed through in so 
long a journey certainly deserve a great deal of 
credit. Fruit and forest trees are in bloom. Bees 
busy, drones tlying, and—now for business. 

Mason, Mason Co., Tex., Mar.7,"81. M.C. SWAN. 


T received the two little knives yesterday O. K. 
One pleases the lady at the sewing-machine and 
work basket; the other, the little sister with her 
pencils at school. Wethinkit so funny to receive 
things of all sorts by mail, besides letters, that I 
think I must keep a deposit there. A.W. BRYAN. 

Gadsden, Etowah Co., Ala., April 5, 1881. 

As it is rather dull without GLEANINGS, I thougnt 
I would drop you a line with a dollar inclosed. 
Please send from the first of the year, if you can; 
if not, a year from now. My husband is away, and J 
want to happily surprise him when he comes home, 
with GLEALINGS. F. P. Durron. 

Cob Moo Sa, Oceana Co., Mich. 


I have sometimes in life shed tears when angry; 
again when grieved; but a feeling of sorrow fol- 
lowed. On reading Our Homes in your paper I have 
shed many tears, but they were tears of joy. Ikeep 
no bees. Nearly 50 years ago I rambled through the 
woods in Medina. lam now 72 years old. Inclosed 
please find $1.00 for GLEANINGS. LuciIUs BEACB. 

Port Huron, Mich., March 10, 1881. 


If Merrybanks and John have never hit others 
they have me. and have taught me, too, more than 
one serious lesson. Severe dignity and intense 
respectability have been the death of numberless 
papers and journals, while the homely, sincere, 
earnest periodical that tells of the ups and downs of 
real life, as people live, prospers, for they are al- 
ways welcome visitors. L. M. SHUMAKER. 

Danville, Va., April 20, 1881. 








A BC book came to had all right. One item in it 
was worth more than the cost to me already. I had 
been reading about Simpson honey-plants all winter; 
had made up my mind to invest $2.00 hard earnings, 
and A B C let out the right name, “Carpenter's 


Square.” Just any amount all around here. Ihave 











seen it in several States, but it grows larger here. 

To-day I picked up some old stalks 1% in. square, 

aud nearly 10 ft. long. W. ‘I’. Krrrer. 
Lincola, Il., April 19, 1881. 


Every article that Isent to you for arrived here 
promptly, and gives entire satisfaction. The mag- 
nifying-glass will help me to look for eggs in the 
comb, as I can not see them without glasses of some 
kind; and the smoker, J do not know; it may not be 
so good as some others, but I would not take double 
the money paid for it and be without it one week, 
which is just the time from writing to you for it and 
the time that it arrived here. With it I can tame 
bees that are as fierce as Bengal tigers. 

Rocheport, Mo., Apr. 10, i881. THos. CHAPMAN, 





(Our friend S. Young, who wrote us last mouth 
that he had given way to temptation, and got to 
using tobacco again, has made a fresh start, and on 
a better basis Itrust. [ have heretofore been un- 
able to get him to attend the Sunday-school near 
him; see what a start he has taken now:]— 


Mr. Wilson and myself went to meeting to-day, 
and we had as happy atime as [ everhad. We went 
early, and had to go into the Bible-class the first 
thing, and you can bet we stood up tothe rack, 
read in the Bible, answered all the questions 
that were asked us, and we intend to go again. [ 
think I shall work at the blacksmith trade from this 
on. My kind respects to you and ali the shop hands. 

SAMUEL YOUNG. 

Chatham Center, Ohio, March 23, 1881. 


{To be sure, you were happy, friend Samuel. Now 
do not let Satan coax you off the track any more, 
but stick right to that Bible-class, and, my word for 
it, you will be one of the strong pillars in a very lit- 
tle time. Both you and your friend want to go early 
and “stand right up to the rack,” every Sunday. 
You have hit the nail right square on the head, and 
may the Lord bless and prosper you in that black- 
smith shop!] 


MAN PROPOSES, BUT GOD DISPOSES. 

{If our friends will look at pp. 141 and 144, of March 
number, and then read the following letter, they 
wili see that | have been the innocent victim of a 
huge “joak;” but for all that, God seems to have 
taken the matter in hand, and I hope, trust, and 
pray it may result in a huge Sunday-school. Read:} 

Now, friend Root, many thanks for your advice, 
and I will try not to let a swarm go. But I must 
bave your help until the first of August; and now, 
with the Lord’s permission, I shall try my best. 

Bees have wintered first rate, and every thing 
looks as if we should have a good honey crop. 

You make me say, on page 144 of GLEANINGS for 
March, **[ never could get used to getting along 
without it,’ when I meant to say that “1 never 
could get used to it.’ 1 sent to you, thinking I 
should receive a smoker, and you baye sent me two; 
but I have sold one, and it is all right. You think 
tobacco must be very high, $1.00 per lb.; well, 1 
know that if honey were one-fourth as high, it 
would be very nice. 

Now for the Sunday-school. I have 21 names, but 
have not had time to see them all. I think there 
will be 27or28inall. I have said tothem that it is 
to be free to aH who willcome. You must send me 
the rule that you wish me to go by. 

I have always had to use tobacco with my bees, as 
T could not find any thing that would subdue them; 
but I was thinking that | should have to give them 
up, as the use of tobacco was hurtful to me. 

CHARLES P, BALLOW. 

Half Moon Bay, Cal., Feb. 15, 1881. 

[To be sure, you are to tell them all to come, friend 
B. A Sunday-school that was not free to every hu- 
man being, high, low, rich or poor, I would not give 
much for. Invite them in that way, and after they 
get there, treat them in that way; andif every one 
who goes and helps that school along has not reason 
to feel that God has sent them an especial blessing, 
just set me down as lacking in wisdom. I will at 
once send you a simple outfit to start with, and you 
can pay me for it whenever you get contributions 
enough. Now, friends, let us pray for friend Ballow 
and that Sunday-school, away off there in California, 
started under such a queer combination of circum- 
stances. Why, that extra smoker must have been 
a providence, for I have no sort of an idea how it 
eame to be sent. Give the money you got for it to 
that Sunday-school.] 








